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"One of the most impressive and concise state- 
Ments we have read portraying the qualities 
Necessary in probation service is presented in 
oir Guest Editorial by Judge Fred L. Wham, 
for thirteen years federal judge in the Eastern 
District of Illinois. Judge Wham gives special 
@iphasis to the Government’s obligation to pro- 
Vide for effective probation service. 


Probation service is a specialized educational 
tsk.” So spoke Director Henry P. Chandler of 
te Administrative Office, United States Courts, 
Whis address before the Judicial Conference of 
@e Fourth Circuit, at Asheville, N. C. That por- 
Rowof Mr. Chandler’s address which deals with 
ii® responsibility. of the Administrative Office 
for the administration of federal probation is 
Presented on page 4. The ends of probation, says 
Mr. Chandler, can be attained only with proba- 
Mion officers of high qualifications. 


Director James V. Bennett of the Federal Bu- 
Mau of Prisons delivered the keynote address 
ai the opening session of the Seventh Annual 
Uentral States Probation and Parole Conference 
M Chicago. With a long-time experience in the 
Srrectional field and as director of the Federal 
Government’s thirty-two penal and correctional 
MBtitutions, Mr. Bennett has knowledge of 


This Issue in Brief 


present-day needs in dealing with problems “Of 
Men Who Have Failed.” 


For two-score years Miss Sophonisba Breckin- 
ridge has been associated with the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. Miss Breckinridge, 
professor of public welfare administration in 
the University’s school of social service admin- 
istration, internationally known for her pioneer 
efforts in civic and philanthropic work, and 
writer of important works in law, delinquency, 
family problems, and the general field of public 
welfare, is the author of “Federal Aid for Proba- 
tion and Parole.” FEDERAL PROBATION is indeed 
honored to have as a contributor one who has 
given so much to the field of public welfare. 


Interstate Supervision of an estimated 10,000 
probationers and parolees living outside the 
state of their original jurisdiction is among the 
subjects of special interest to Judge Gaston L. 
Porterie of the Western District of Louisiana. 
Thirty-eight states, according to Judge Porterie, 
have availed themselves of the congressional 
authority to enter into interstate compacts in 
supervision. In his brief and to-the-point state- 
ment Judge Porterie sets forth the need for 
interstate compacts as an effective measure in 
the control of crime. 
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An established principle is that knowledge of 
oneself is fundamental if one is to deal most 
effectively with personality problems. Just how 
the probation officer will react to the conduct 
of those placed in his care depends in large 
upon the manner in which his own emotional 
life, likes and dislikes, prejudices, and needs 
have been shaped by the interplay of past ex- 
periences. In a stimulating article, “Understand- 
ing the Offender Through Understanding Our- 
selves,” Dr. Hyman §S. Lippman, psychiatrist, 
reveals some of the factors which determine 
how and why we react as we do toward dissocial 
conduct, and shows what can be done about it. 


Correctional workers have “failed to reduce 
to hard-boiled reality the fact that probation 
and parole can accomplish far more in reducing 
crime than any other method.” In these words 
able metropolitan newspaper editor, Warren H. 
Pierce, sympathetic to progressive crime pre- 
ventive and corrective programs, in part de- 
fends the newspaper’s stand in crime reporting. 
Mr. Pierce’s trenchant discussion, “Probation, 
Parole, and the Press,” was among the outstand- 
ing papers given at the Seventh Annual Central 
States Probation and Parole Conference at 
Chicago. In it you may discover some leads as 
to how you might improve the newspaper re- 
lationships in your own community. 


The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act be- 
came law June 16, 1938. After two years it 
seems appropriate that those who administer the 
Act should take stock of what actually has been 
accomplished with the approximately 4,000 
federal juvenile offenders. The Editors have pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Arthur W. James, supervisor 


of the juvenile offenders section of the Bureau 
of Prisons, to set forth in “The Federal Juvenile 


Delinquency Act After Two Years of Operation,” 
the accomplishments under the Act, and also 
what needs to be done. 


After four years of experience as a federal 
probation officer, Richard M. Eddy is now telling 
his classes at the University of Chicago how it 
is to be done. Among those asked to comment 
on Mr. Eddy’s manuscript, ‘The Investigation 
for the Court,” was Federal Judge William C. 
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Coleman at Baltimore. He expressed: “I think 
this paper is very intelligently prepared ang 
contains much that is constructive.” 

“The School probably has done more to create 
delinquents than any other single factor jp 
American life” voices Jack Parsons in an article 
beginning on page 29. Because of the very close 
correlation between poor school adjustment and 
conflict with the law, and because the school 
and the court frequently are both concerned 
with the same problem child, Mr. Parsons be. 
lieves that “Teachers and Probation Officers 
Should Get Together.” Mr. Parsons points to the 
need for bridging the gap between the school 
and the court, and also suggests some “next. 
steps.” 


“It was like feeding fodder to the calves” com- 
mented one probation officer at the close of the 
school of instruction held for federal and state 
probation officers at the University of Kentucky 
during June. Schoolmaster Arthur E. Fink, di- 
rector of social work training at the University 
of Georgia, was in charge of “feeding the fod- 
der” and is the author of “Probation Officers 
Broaden Their Horizons,” a summary of what 
took place in the class room. 


“The Role of the Prison Chaplain in Relation 
to Parole,” (p. 34) and “The Industrial Counse- 
lor in a Federal Reformatory,” (p. 39) are two 
of FEDERAL PROBATION’S series of articles depict- 
ing the functions of various professional staff 
members in the institutional program. 


“Looking at the Law” is the name of a new 
department with which we want to acquaint all 
of our readers. The column will be conducted 
as a regular department by Mr. Alexander 
Holtzoff, special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral since 1924, able counselor in legal matters, 
and one who is ardently interested in probation 
work. Mr. Holtzoff devotes his column in this 
issue to questions concerning military enlistment 
under the Selective Training and Service Act 
as they relate to persons convicted of crime. 

If you are encountered with any difficult legal 
problems concerning probation and parole pro 
cedures—federal or state—send them in for 
analysis and interpretation by Mr. Holtzoff. 


All articles a 


ring in this magazine are regarded as og a pe 
of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an ¢ 
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sement 


of the views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may 
or may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
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case to be deserving of 
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Guest Editorial 


By JUDGE FRED L. WHAM 
United States District Court, Eastern District of Illinois 


RDINARILY, we think of probation for first, 

or near first, offenders. Usually a first offender 
has become such by reason of some weakness in 
character, temperament, intelligence—or all of 
them—which, in face of want, environment, temp- 
tation, or a combination of untoward circumstan- 
ces, has rendered him incapable of forming and 
following wise judgments. A normal person with 
ordinary good sense and unwarped judgment sel- 
dom becomes a serious law violator. 

It is only when the judge—having learned all 
the facts possible about a violator from the pre- 
sentence investigation and other available sources— 
believes there is a reasonable probability that the 
weaknesses of the offender that betrayed him into 
his criminal role can be so corrected through pro- 
bation treatment that he will be able to live in the 
environment and in the social and economic cir- 
cumstances into which fate has cast him without 
further offending against the law, that the judge 
will place him on probation. If there be no such 
reasonable probability, regardless of natural sym- 
pathy and the fact that society rather than the 
offender may be primarily to blame for his down- 
fall, the judge is compelled to deny probation and 
give society such protection as may be possible 
through institutional confinement and treatment. 

Wherefore, supervision of a probationer should 
be planned from the beginning upon the theory 
that the subject is not a normal person with nor- 
mal reactions but is suffering, as it were, from a 
curable sociological disease which he must overcome 
himself through self-applied curative measures 
under the direction, control, and encouragement of 
the probation officer. The probation officer may be 
thought of as his physician. No physician worthy 
of the medical profession would leave a patient to 

own uninformed devices when suffering from a 


physical or mental disease, whether the disease be 
slight or critical. Neither will a worthy probation 
officer willingly neglect his sociological patient. He 
will strive to give to each case the attention that 
may be required “‘to pull him through,” with full 
knowledge that either neglect or unwise treatment 
will almost assuredly result in a relapse. A relapse 
in a probation case means failure and every failure 
results in a direct injury to society and a weakening 
of the public regard and support for the probation 
service which, if well conducted, is so extremely 
important to the public welfare. 

Space will not permit me to discuss the personal 
relation of confidence and friendship—plus under- 
standing, with insistent firmness—that must be 
established and maintained by the probation offi- 
cer with his ordinarily discouraged and suspicious 
charge before responsiveness can be expected; nor 
the unimpeachable integrity, honesty, and candor 
required of the probation officer to gain the respect 
of the probationer and his interested cooperation 
in the rebuilding process. Those requisites are well 
known. I would stress the unending patience and 
constant care that must be practiced in dealing 
with the “sick patient” until his strength and re- 
sistance are restored. This demands, on the part 
of the probation officer, the willingness of the old- 
fashioned family physician to travel night and day, 
if need be, in order to care properly for his proba- 
tioners. On the part of the Government it demands 
provision for a sufficient number of competent, well- 
trained probation officers to prevent excessive case 
loads, and provision for sufficient funds for travel 
to permit each probation officer to visit and work 
with each probationer as frequently as may be 
reasonably necessary to secure rehabilitation. These 
things go to the heart of probation service. 
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Probation Service a Specialized 
Educational Task’ 


By HENRY P. CHANDLER 
Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


OW that it is settled that the general super- 
vision of federal probation falls to the 
Administrative Office and through the office to 
the courts themselves, it is well for us to 
recognize the responsibility that goes with it. 
The judges now, in part through their direct 
control of the probation officers of their courts, 
and in part through the direction of their own 
agency, the Administrative Office, have complete 
charge of federal probation. It is for us, the 
judges and the Administrative Office working 
together, to prove that the change will be for the 
best: not only that there will be no lowering of 
standards as some profess to fear, but even an 
improvement of the quality of the service to 
which the Bureau of Prisons has made so valu- 
able a contribution. 

I am myself a sincere believer in probation for 
large numbers of offenders of the milder types. 
The criterion is the protection of society rather 
than the individual interest of the offender if 
the two conflict. But I am convinced that in 
cases in which probation by reasonable standards 
is applicable, society is better protected in the 
long run by probation than by commitment 
to prison. I will not labor the grounds of this 
belief which are familiar to all of you. But I 
can sum them up shortly. Except for the most 
‘serious offenses everybody who goes into prison 
comes out. If he comes out with criminal ten- 
dencies only grooved more deeply by association 
with criminals, with bitterness in his heart, as 
many do, he is likely to be a greater danger to 
society than when he went in. The essence of 
probation is the correction of criminal ten- 
dencies by bringing to bear wholesome per- 
sonal influences, those of the judge, the probation 
officer, and other agencies whose aid they can 
enlist, under the conditions of a normal environ- 
ment. When successful (and the proportion of 
success is relatively high) probation is the best 
protection of society because it works upon the 


*A portion of an address delivered before the Judicial Conference 
of the Fourth Circuit, at Asheville, N. C., June 21, 1940. 


spirit and changes the inner motives of the 
offender. No longer is his hand against every man 
and every man’s hand against him, but he js 
fitted into the society to which he belongs. 

Such a change of attitude is not, however, 
easy to bring about. It is a difficult task and 
calls for unusual qualities of both mind and heart 
in the probation officer, upon whom the duty of 
working with the probationer mainly rests. The 
probation officer needs to know the opportunities 
in the community for employment, for work is 
often the first need for amendment of character. 
He needs the understanding of the springs of 
human action which psychology and psychiatry 
can give. He needs personal force to attract de- 
votion and loyalty and a character himself in 
which he has nothing to cover up, as an example, 

I do not urge at this time any specific prere- 
quisites. But I do urge that the functions of 
probation officers are largely of an educational 
nature; that they are more difficult and delicate 
than those of teachers because the subjects of the 
education are abnormal. It is a matter of course 
that training appropriate for their work is re- 
quired of teachers. Even more for the reason 
stated is it needed for probation officers. 

The appointment of probation officers is vested 
in the judges and logically so vested. The rela- 
tion between the probation officer and the judge 
is one of intimate confidence, and the judge may 
well desire to know from personal acquaintance 
of the reliability of the probation officer in his 
court. My appeal is that in individual cases the 
selection of probation officers be made with 
recognition of the importance of adequate educa 
tion and training for what is a specialized educe- 
tional task, and above all of character on the part 
of the probation officer that gives sanction to his 
counsels of right living. I also hope that the 
judges collectively on appropriate occasions will 
voice their approval of reasonable standards. The 
ends of probation in my judgment can be attained 
only with probation officers of high qualifications. 
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Of Men Who 


Failed 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice 


E OPEN HERE tonight a conference of 
Wrat significance. The convening of the Cen- 
tral States Probation and Parole Conference is 
noteworthy first of all because of the very fact that 
it could be called when so many other peoples are 
devoting all of their energies to war. But here in 
America we fortunately can pause to discuss calmly 
and frankly one of the symbols of our democracy 
without fear that a “blackout” or a bomb will put 
an abrupt end to our deliberations. 


Probation and Parole Are Symbols 
of Our Democratic Way of Life 


Did you ever stop to think that the principle, 
or perhaps better the state of mind which makes 
possible such devices as parole and probation, is a 
symbol of our democratic way of life? They repre- 
sent, in part at least, an appeal to the humanity of 
our people and as a check upon hysteria and arbi- 
trary power. If you examine the history of the total- 
itarian governments, you will find that the first 
thing they did was to abolish the European coun- 
terparts of our parole and probation systems. Then 
they abolished trial by jury and appeals in criminal 
cases. Obviously, there can be no such thing as 
parole and probation in a country which can arbi- 
trarily clap a man into a concentration camp to 
prevent him from expressing his views on political 
institutions or social problems. 

I was in Germany in 1935 at the International 
Prison Congress and saw with my own eyes how 
the great German criminologists were afraid to dis- 
cuss the merits of the system of progressive classi- 
fication of prisoners which the Germans had per- 
fected during the days of the Republic. This was 
merely an adaptation, or a refinement perhaps of 
our parole system. It was a plan whereby more and 
more responsibility was placed on the prisoner 
until he eventually was again a completely free 
citizen. It had one extremely interesting feature 
Which may be appropriate to our discussions here. 

€ prisoner, after he had earned his promotion 
from the most restrictive forms of close confine- 
ment and hard labor to what we would call a reform- 
atory or work camp, was permitted to go out on 
furlough for short periods to look for work and 


Keynote Address delivered bef 
tral Probation and 
Parole Conference, Chicazo, ‘April 
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adjust himself to normal life. He was required, 
however, to return to the institution for shorter or’ 
longer periods while his work plan was investigated 
and while his reactions and conduct while on fur- 
lough were studied. The furloughs at first were for 
only a few days or a week end, but if the prisoner 
responded satisfactorily, they were gradually length- 
ened and made more frequent until they were made 
indefinite. It has always seemed to me there were 
certain elements of this plan that we might well 
copy over here. Why, for instance, could we not 
grant a paroled prisoner the right to return to an 
institution voluntarily and without prejudice if he 
lost his job or needed medical attention or food 
or help? 

We perhaps can discuss the feasibility of such a 
plan later, but the significant fact is that Germany 
abolished this plan very soon after the Nazis came 
into power. There can be no parole or probation 
in a country where all power and authority is 
vested in one man. Certainly I should not want to 
be on a parole board and have to pass upon the 
release of a man who might be persona non grata 
to any member of the party in power. 

It is then highly significant that we can assemble 
here to discuss such peculiarly democratic institu- 
tions as parole and probation. 


Public Must Be Informed of the Needs, Aims, 
and Purposes of Our Correctional Programs 


This conference is also noteworthy for other 
reasons. It provides a follow-up on the National 
Parole Conference held in Washington just one 
year ago at the call of President Roosevelt. That 
meeting laid the groundwork, I believe, for real 
progress in reforming our methods of releasing the 
prisoner from an institution. It adopted a series of 
principles by which the soundness of any parole 
system may be measured. It outlined the methods 
by which prisoners could be prepared for release, 
and it showed clearly the need for adequate and 
intelligent supervision of the prisoner released on 
parole. But much painstaking work will be required 
to obtain the adoption of these principles and 
methods in all of the various states. 

But this meeting has a still broader purpose: It 
provides a means for interpreting the needs, aims, 
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and purposes of our whole system of correctional 
treatment to the public. There are few social and 
economic problems on which there is a greater di- 
versity of opinion and conflict of views and phi- 
losophies. I am here to say also that there is almost 
no public question which is so surrounded with 
hysteria, prejudice, and misinformation as parole, 
probation, and penal treatment. 

Illinois, it seems to me, leads almost every state 
in the Union in viewing with hysterical alarm and 
blind prejudice the parole system. Please do not 
infer from this that I believe the parole system 
here or anywhere else is perfect and must be de- 
fended in its present form at all costs. Those are 
not my views. But I do believe that parole is the 
most intelligent means so far devised for releasing 
men from prison, and its faults and shortcomings 
must be discussed without rancor. Moreover, it 
cannot be abolished, at least, until someone sug- 
gests a better way of releasing the prisoner. 

This conference can help to correct some of these 
attitudes and improve an admittedly imperfect sys- 
tem. It can also bring home to the average man 
and woman the feelings, problems, and mental 
attitudes of men who have failed. Every fair- 
minded citizen realizes that those of us who present 
the problems of the prisoner do so not because we 
are sob-sisters or are trying to protect our jobs or 
have any sinister motives. Most men who fail lose 
their friends, if they ever had any, and they are 
deprived of almost every possibility of presenting 
their side of the case. All a newspaper or a poli- 
tician has to do is to call a man a “prisoner” or 
an “ex-convict” to rob him of every virtue and 
make him unworthy of trust and belief. We who 
deal with these men every day realize that a man 
is not a good father and husband one day, living 
in accordance with the habits and morals of his 
community, and the next a person absolutely de- 
void of every decent human instinct and degraded 
beyond hope or trust. 

But, however true that may be, the facts are 
that men who have failed must look to their keepers 
and guardians for help and protection. It is part of 
our job, and if we abandon as hopeless those who 
violate the law or passively submit to those who 
mercilessly demand an “eye for an eye,”’ we fail to 
give our employers the help and guidance they 
have a right to expect of their public servants. 
Here in Illinois you have specific figures to show 
that when the “‘heat is on,” as the prisoners would 
phrase it, paroles are postponed or denied. I doubt 
that there was anything logical, for instance, in the 
policy which resulted in reducing the number of 
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prisoners granted parole from 2500 in 1936, to 509 
in 1987. Obviously the poor fellow with neithe 
friends nor help got very little consideration when 
so sharp a reduction occurred. 


Culture of Those Who Conceive and Administer 
Justice Reflected in Treatment of Offender 


And when I speak of the need for intelligent con. 
sideration of the problems of men who have failed, 
I am not succumbing to maudlin sentimentality, 
One can speak of prison reform and show the fu. 
tility of ferocious sentences and vindictive punish. 
ment without being mealy-mouthed. Treatment of 
the offender, I think you will admit, reflects the 
philosophy and culture of those who conceive and 
administer criminal justice. Certainly, penalties im- 
posed for law-breaking are an index of the civili- 
zation of any people. It is not difficult to draw an 
analogy between a nation’s attitude towards its 
foreign enemies and what it conceives to be the 
public enemy at home. Armies and navies and war 
are the time-honored, romanticized, yet cruel means 
by which society protects itself against external 
enemies. Prisons are the largely unchallenged, tra- 
ditional way by which society protects itself from 
internal enemies. Yet no one accuses the statesman 
of being sentimental when he seeks a more humane, 
a more Christian-like method of handling inter 
national disputes than by war. Why should anyone 
be called a sentimentalist if he calls upon the 
public-spirited citizen to join in finding some sub- 
stitute for long sterile years of imprisonment? Is 
it wrong to pause for a moment now and then and 
see what else—other than punishment, imprison- 
ment, disgrace—can be done for the person who has 
been labeled “criminal” by man-made laws and 
society’s changing standards. Surely, we can in 
good conscience stop and try to understand what 
forces, what drives, and what temptations cause 
an individual to become a delinquent. 


Statistics of Crime Rereal Downward Trend; 
Prison Population Shows Upward Trend 


In trying to understand the prisoner and his 
problems we must take into account a myriad of 
social, environmental, and hereditary forces. We 
cannot discuss here tonight all of the vast interplay 
of forces which cause men to fail, and must confine 
ourselves for the most part to the machinery for 
dealing with it. This sometimes seems complicated, 
I know, but it must be remembered that the 
problem is perplexing and difficult. 

We will, I think, attempt other methods when 
we know a little more about the kind of people 
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who get into trouble. Crime statistics are notori- 
ously poor and inadequate, but perhaps you can 
get some idea of the problem from a few general 
data. It is interesting to note that while the prison 
population of the country has grown from 130,000 
in 1930 to 160,000 in 1938, the number of offenses 
known to the police, as reported by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has shown an increase in 
only two groups. Larceny and rape have increased 
to some extent, but criminal homicides, robbery, 
assault, burglary, and auto theft have decreased. 
All of these latter crimes are, of course, too many 
in number, but the significant fact is that they are 
showing a downward trend. It is of importance, 
incidentally, to note that such peculiarly juvenile 
crimes as auto theft have decreased during a period 
of economic depression when there have been be- 
tween four and five million young persons between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five out of school 
and out of work. During 1931 there were 95,894 
cases of auto theft reported to the police and in 
1988 less than half this number—46,756 cases— 
were reported. That is certainly a hopeful trend, 
and it means that someone is doing something to 
prevent youth from succumbing to the lure of 
crime. The Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Community Coun- 
cils, area projects, and all of the many other 
character-building agencies deserve a share of the 
credit for these improved trends. 

But despite this decrease in some types of crime 
the number of prisoners has continued to grow. I 
account for the 25 per cent increase which has 
taken place in the prison population during the 
past ten years, among other things, by the fact 
that the average sentence given by the courts has 
increased and that parole and possibly probation 
also are not as extensively used as heretofore. In 
the federal system, for instance, the average sen- 
tence has increased about 25 per cent between 1985 
and 1939. Similar drastic increases in the length 


of sentence given to offenders have occurred in 
the states. 


Probation Essential to a Well-Rounded » 
Crime Treatment Program 


I need not emphasize to this audience that pro- 
bation is an absolute essential to any well-rounded 
Program for the treatment of delinquency. You do 
hot accept the doctrine that the prison is the inevi- 
table destination of every malefactor. Probation in 
the last analysis is merely the same good social 
tase work methods applied to those who get into 
court as is used with those in need of relief, old- 
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age assistance, or private charity. That probation 
saves money as well as preserves human values is 
to you too well-known to require any argument. 

What is needed, however, is an aroused public 
demand for better administered probation systems; 
for better standards of selecting probationers; for 
well trained probation officers selected on a merit 
basis and freed from political domination, and for 
a sufficient number of such officers to assure the 
adequate investigation of cases coming before the 
courts and the adequate supervision of defendants 
placed on probation. 

It isa strange paradox, but true, that the public, 
and legislative bodies representative of the public, 
look with complacence upon the expenditure of 
four hundred dollars a year to keep a man in prison 
but frown on spending fifty or sixty dollars a year 
to rehabilitate him in the community where he may 
continue to support his family. 

In all of the nine states included in your con- 
ference serious administrative problems have pre- 
vented full use of probation. These arise particu- 
larly in the rural areas where facilities for examining 
the prisoner are limited or lacking entirely and 
where there are no social or relief agencies to which 
the case can be referred. Frankly, I do not know 
the answer to that problem and suggest only that 
probation be developed cautiously in those areas 
at least until we can be sure that each community 
has been provided with intelligent, well-equipped, 
and adequately trained probation officers. It can - 
only prejudice further the use of this substitute for 
institutional treatment to urge its use where the 
probation officer is not appointed on merit and 
does not know how to cooperate with all the social 
agencies of the community. 


Half of 80,000 Men Leaving Prison This Year 
Will Be Back Again Within Five Years 


If probation cannot be used, and we must send 
men to prison, why can’t we do something to get 
better prisons? Something must be wrong or so 
many of their inmates would not return a second, 
third, or fourth time. Just about half of the 70,000 
to 80,000 men and women who are leaving the 
prison gates this year will be back again within 
the next five years, if we can judge the future by 
the past. The least this cold statistical fact proves 
is that such efforts as we are now making to reform 
and redirect the offender are as likely to fail as 
they are to succeed. 

When will we get over thinking we can scare 
people into being good citizens? When will all 
people realize, as you do, that the ex-prisoner 
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needs a helping hand, a friend, and a job if he is 
to be prevented from returning to the only lucra- 
tive occupation he knows—crime? 

When will we understand that the prison can- 
not be permitted to give way to every local pressure 
until it is deprived of every instrumentality for 
retraining the prisoner? There has been, for in- 
stance, no sufficiently vocal public opinion to oppose 
the pressure groups who are legislating the prisoners 
out of work. We are almost back to the days of 
the treadmill and the crank on our American prison 
system because no one has marshalled public atti- 
tudes to the point where it is possible to contend 
successfully that even a prisoner has certain human 
rights. If the prisoner has no rights, as is sometimes 
asserted, certainly society has something at stake 
and it has the right to demand that it be protected 
from the unreformed and unregenerate discharged 
prisoner. One of the rights which it might well 
maintain is that the prisoner’s faculties and abilities 
not be so dulled, while he is in an institution, to 
the point where he must be ever after a public 
charge. As it is, prison experience is now merely 
devoted to soothing our conscience on the theory 
that the offender is paying some sort of a debt to 
society. Under such circumstances the kind of pris- 
ons we deserve apparently are the vast idle houses 
which mar our present American social structure. 


Prison Doors Swing Both Ways 


This is but one of the many problems which 
harass the prison administrator. There are many 
others but none perhaps so difficult as the question 
of when and how best to return the prisoner to the 
community. 

One of the points I wish to make this evening, 
my friends, is that the only instrument by which 
the tide in the affairs of the men behind the bars 
may be gauged is an intelligently operated system 
of parole. There can, of course, be no disputing the 
fact that prison doors swing both ways. They clang 
behind those who are today’s public enemies for a 
shorter or longer period. Whether we wish it or 
not, they will later open outward for practically 
all of those who, but a little while ago, we thought 
could learn only the hard way. No mathematical 
tables exist which can accurately foretell when the 
tide will be at the full for the man who enters the 
prison today. We must depend, therefore, upon 
careful checking of each individual prisoner as he 
goes along from day to day and week to week to 
determine just when he should be released. Parole 
is the means by which we determine when that 
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tide is at the flood, not whether the tide will some 
day reach a peak. 

The bridge between the strict regime of the 
prison and the swift life of the community is a 
dizzy one for the discharged prisoner to cross. The 
problems of the free man seldom penetrate within 
the prison walls. Facing again the free world, the 
released prisoner is bewildered and unfamiliar with 
the modern life he sees passing before him at a 
terrifying pace. Unable to cope with the problem of 
finding a job in a labor market which puts him at 
the bottom of the list, shunned and feared on 
every hand, he must inevitably revert to crime, 
unless he is helped and guided by an intelligent 
and sympathetic parole officer. Of course, paroled 
prisoners fail, but they do not do so nearly as 
frequently as the man who is discharged scot-free 
at the end of his sentence. 

If, however, the prisoner goes out under the 
right sort of supervision and has the help of an 
intelligent worker, his chances of making good are 
tremendously improved. Now the right kind of 
parole does just that. The right kind of parole per- 
mits the release of a prisoner only under conditions 
which are most favorable for his reestablishment in 
the community. The right kind of parole does not 
release a prisoner until he has served long enough 
to have acquired those skills, attitudes, and dis- 
ciplines which will make him self-reliant and self- 
respecting. And, finally, the right kind of parole 
makes very certain that the prisoner has served 
long enough to satisfy the community that he is 
not leaving prison unwhipped of justice. 

Unfortunately, in some states parole is pretty 
largely a paper system of extending leniency to the 
prisoner or is used merely as a substitute for the 
pardoning power. In some states it is used merely 
as a political football; elsewhere it is so handicapped 
by legal restrictions that parole is all but useless 
as an intelligent and modern individualized pro- 
cedure for releasing prisoners. In many places it is 
also starved for lack of funds. 

Is it any wonder, then, that men fail while on 
parole? Is it the correctional system that is wrong, 
or do men fail repeatedly because of our niggardly 
and short-sighted administration of parole, of pro 
bation, and of prisons? 


Here and now we are holding a conference t 
talk all of these questions over calmly and intelli 
gently. It is an opportunity provided by distit- 
guished persons honestly seeking to improve one 
of the essential attributes of the American way of 
life. It is your conference, and I urge upon you t0 
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participate fully and frankly in all of the discus- increase our determination to make our own de- 
sions. You can do so in the happy thought that the mocracy the more secure by treating with an 
fears and prejudices of a war-torn Europe will but understanding heart men who have failed. 


Federal Aid for Probation and Parole 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, Ph.D. 
School of Social Service Administration, The University of Chicago 


ROBATION AND PAROLE are two recently 

developed procedures intended to modernize 
and humanize the treatment of an individual 
convicted of crime. They are devices looking 
toward the actual substitution of treatment for 
punishment as the object of law enforcing agen- 
cies; and, like all other aspects of law enforce- 
ment, should benefit from federal participation. 
There should of course be a national minimum of 
skill and professional competence and goodwill 
below which no official anywhere connected with 
the treatment of criminal conduct, or with the 
individual criminal, should be allowed to fall in his 
performance. There is in fact, no aspect of our 
community life which should have greater concern 
from the national point of view than crime and its 
prevention. Many influences that are at work 
tempting to criminal behavior are nation-wide, the 
effects of antisocial practice and of the treatment 
of accused persons are likewise often nation-wide. 
The Constitution has given the right of migration 
and this alone would mean that the effects of anti- 
social influences and pathological conditions ex- 
isting anywhere may make themselves felt in path- 
ological effects everywhere else. It is one of the 
tragedies of our historical development that a gov- 
ernmental undertaking, like law enforcement, 
which should have all of the benefits of federal, 
state, and local participation, has come not only 
to be looked upon as belonging to the local com- 
munity but has through our Bill of Rights been 
given the kind of status that enables those who for 
various selfish reasons resist improvement in this 
field the opportunity so to resist, ostensibly glori- 
fying the Doctrine of States Rights, appealing to 
the ancient claims of local self-government, and 
claiming that they are protecting the principle of 
Separation of Powers. 


Antiquated Concepts of Public Punishment 
and Private Vengeance 
For almost a thousand years, at any rate ever 


since the Constitutions of Clarendon (1164), we 


: Spirit of Laws, Book XII, Ch. IV 
* An Essay on Crimes and Punishments, 1778, Ch. VI, p. 81 


have been struggling toward the substitution, when 
the conduct of an individual has been clearly hostile 
to the well-being of the community, of public 
punishment for private vengeance. To be sure, the 
development of the institutions and agencies now 
correlated into the general processes described as 
the law enforcing machinery has consistently had 
for one of its purposes the supplying to injured 
parties assurances that damage done to them which 
at the same time hurt the community in its corpo- 
rate capacity would result in satisfying suffering on 
the part of the offender. Even so, the horror of 
lynching has not been entirely exorcised. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth century the 
procedures were disorganized, uncertain, and highly 
unsatisfactory; but beginning substantially with 
Montesquieu’s declaration in 1748 that each pun- 
ishment should be related to the nature of the 
crime,’ followed by the statement of Beccaria in 
1763 of the same principle, “Therefore there ought 
to be a fixed proportion between crimes and pun- 
ishments,”” the criminal law was restated and the 
adjustment between offense and punishment was 
made the object of elaborate criminal codes. An 
important aspect of this program was the develop- 
ment of the penitentiary system; but always it was 
recognized as within the scope of the judge’s 
power that when guilt had once been determined, 
before sentence was imposed there could be a 
suspension of the sentence, so that the convicted 
person might be given a further opportunity to 
show himself capable of leading a law-abiding life 
at large. This was perhaps embryonic probation. 

With the experience in the administration of the 
penitentiaries too, it was found that the effects of 
confinement for definite periods of time differed in 
the experience of different convicts, so that an 
adjustment of the period during which the prisoner 
was detained, in accordance with his response to 
his treatment in the penitentiary suggested the 
recognition of these differences which might mani- 
fest themselves either through an order on the part 
of the court that the period of his detention should 
be indeterminate or by the recognition of the pos- 
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sibility on the part of the prison authorities through 
the granting of “good time.” 

In these two features of the recent law enforcing 
administration are to be discovered the bases for 
probation and parole. But probation, being the 
result of a court order intervening between the 
determination of guilt and the possible imposition 
of the sentence, has been in general wholly local, 
while parole being characteristic of penitentiary 
administration, since the penitentiary is a state 
institution, has been developed as a state rather 
than a local function. In both cases, however, the 
offender is at large and while in both cases restric- 
tions may be imposed upon his freedom of move- 
ment the difficulties of interstate action prevent 
any effective control from being exercised. 


Present-Day Concepts in Dealing 
with the Offender 


That public punishment has been worth seeking 
as incaleulably superior to private vengeance there 
can be no question. That public punishment is, 
however, no adequate solution of the problem of 
the relation between the community and the 
offending individual is now becoming obvious. No 
one will question the compelling importance of 
doing everything possible in those retarded areas 
in which resort to private vengeance still manifests 
itself in the form of lynching or of the “unwritten 
law” to bring them within the boundary of public 
law enforcement. In those regions everything pos- 
sible must be done to induce and make possible the 
use of the law enforcing machinery. That public 
punishment can ever be an adequate solution of 
the problem is, however, denied by those who, 
aware of the modern psychiatric and psychological 
developments in the treatment of antisocial indi- 
viduals, insist that no one is really wise enough to 
punish another.—“Vengeance is mine!’’ saith the 
Lord—and these forerunners of a different method 
of dealing with offenders demand that the attitude 
of the public officials should be an attitude more 
analogous to that of the doctor to a patient than 
an authoritarian attitude. If there is anything 
sound in this analysis, it is important to examine at 
once the sources of crime and of all antisocial con- 
duct and these are discovered at once to be wholly 
independent of local governmental boundaries. 


Delicate Task of Rehabiliiation Calls 
for Professional Skills 


There has been more or less widely accepted in 
the general field of social treatment the principle 


that the area in which the agencies for reconstruc. 
tion, for investigation, and for treatment operate, 
must be as wide at least in their boundaries as the 
area in which are to be found the sources of need 
calling for treatment. This principle is applicable in 
the field of criminal law enforcement as well asin 
the field of relief or of other forms of social ameliora- 
tion. But treatment should also be highly skilled 
and purely professional and those called on to 
render these important services should be qualified 
by sound professional training for their difficult 
and delicate task. This means that a curriculum for 
giving the professional education should be devel- 
oped and such curricula are costly. The personnel 
should obviously be selected in accordance with 
sound merit principles. Raising the standards of 
these officials means taking them out of the pa- 
tronage list, elevating the dignity of their position 
so that they may look across and not up to the judge, 
and assuring adequate compensation and unques- 
tioned tenure. Such staffs must be built up without 
regard to residence limitations. It is not difficult, in 
this matter of jurisdictional participation, to see 
what should be done. The difficulty arises when 
one tries to see how what should be done, can 
be done. 


How May the Federal Government Aid 
State and Local Jurisdictions? 


There are two problems, for neither of which an 
adequate solution has been formulated. The first 
is how to get over from the present law enforcing 
practice in its most important manifestations into 
an area in which the method of probation and the 
device of parole can be fully utilized. How can the 
judges sitting in over three thousand counties be 
persuaded that there are resources for treatment 
from which both the convicted person and the com- 
munity can benefit? And how can the parole 
authority be rescued from the clutches of par- 
tisan politics? 

The other problem is that of finding constitu- 
tional pathways by which the federal government 
can come into association with the state and local 
jurisdictions in dealing with the problem. Crime 
and vice and selfish interests have always found 
opportunities for resistance in the bills of rights, 
and constitutional limitations have served as spe 
cious bases for refusing to accept federal participa 
tion. There are, however, ways in which the rela- 
tionship between the federal government and the 
state and local authorities can be further developed 
and expanded. 


Possible Methods of Federal Participation 


There is first of all research. Much perhaps needs 
sill to be learned. And perhaps what is known 
needs to be reviewed and restated. Research is, 
however, very costly and very time consuming. 
Beginning possibly with Cleveland in 1918, followed 
by studies of other cities and a number of states, 
crime surveys multiplied and the defects and faults 
in law enforcement structures and procedures were 
publicized, and evidence was piled on evidence to 
the effect that the police atrocities, the detention 
facilities, the activities of prosecutors’ offices, the 
effects of trial, the sub-human experience of im- 
prisonment were chaotic, if not anarchical and on 
the whole demoralizing alike to those who adminis- 
tered and to those who were the victims of the 
experience. Especially were made clear the weak- 
nesses from the point of view of reform in the pro- 
cedures, of treatment of the individual that resulted 
from the jurisdictional differences, the police being 
local, the prosecutor chiefly county, the final deten- 
tion in the penitentiary, state. 

The crime survey then was followed by the con- 
ference with its program and ostensible opportunity 
for discussion. When there are really facilities for 
treatment, consultation can be constructive and 
educational. These facilities must be secured from 
the medical, psychiatric, vocational, and social 
fields). When there are such facilities commonly 
available, consultation is especially important as a 
basis for common understanding and concerted 
effort. 

With experience in conference and discussion will 
come appreciation of opportunities for publications 
of various kinds. The federal authority concerned 
for better understanding on the part of judges, law- 
enforcing authorities, the members of probation 
stafis, and the officials who conduct the prisons of 
the country, will find methods of presentation that 
attract the attention and stimulate interest in the 
as yet unsolved problem of antisocial behavior and 
its treatment. The recently compiled volumes sum- 
marizing release procedures,* the enlarged reports 
of the law enforcing authorities are evidences of 
this awakening sense of responsibility for informing 
the community in an area that has been aloof and 
wcommunicative. The graphic presentation of A 
Declaration of the Principles of Parole enunciated 
by the National Parole Conference in 1939 which 


can be framed and placed in court rooms and law 
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offices is a nicefillustration of a kind of publicity 
based on conference and discussion that is sugges- 
tive and stimulating. 

The number of offenses created by federal act 
has been and can still be increased. The Mann Act, 
the Dyer Act, the Kidnapping Act, have all brought 
conduct having interstate implications within the 
jurisdiction of the federal authorities. 

And the effects of the assumption of jurisdiction 
by the United States Supreme Court in the Arkan- 
sas and Scottsboro cases‘ on the practice in some 
southern states is registered in the presence of 
Negroes on juries both grand and petit, in the 
assurance of counsel, and in general recognition of 
the Negro’s right under the Constitution. 


The Grant-in-Aid 


Most hopeful perhaps are the possibilities of the 
grant-in-aid, of sharing the cost, at any rate where 
experimental undertakings are initiated. This de- 
vice seems especially hopeful in connection with the 
problem of parole, and could facilitate the develop- 
ment of state probation authorities in the states 
which have not recognized the wider interest in 
probation services. 

Beside the grant-in-aid there is the possibility 
of the kind of cooperation being developed by the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau under the Social Security 
Act (Sec. 521) which authorizes the payment of 
federal funds on the basis of “plans developed 
jointly by the State agency and the Children’s 
Bureau,” the plans having especially to do with 
“conditions in areas predominantly rural.” This 
is one of the most statesman-like developments 
under the Social Security Act and being especially 
designed for service areas predominantly rural, 
would have many suggestions for those concerned 
to find ways of approaching the criminal courts 
sitting in the smaller communities. Through such 
a development as this a truly nation-wide service 
of consultation and cooperation finally issuing in a 
national minimum of skill and performance could 
be eventually developed. This is the great gain to 
be hoped from federal participation. 


For What May We Hope From 
Federal Participation? 


Federal participation in all aspects of law en- 
forcement is so obviously desirable that the ques- 
tion suggests itself what special difficulties are 
encountered and what objections are raised. 

There are of course difficulties in finding per- 
sonnel qualified for the services suggested. Law 
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enforcement can never be truly professional so long 
as so many of those who are responsible for its 
conduct are elective officers holding office for terms 
of different duration and affected constantly by an 
anxiety related to the question of re-election, or 
of promotion, not to higher offices in the judicial 
hierarchy, but probably to political offices such as 
that of governor or senator. 

The introduction into the administrative organi- 
zation of enforcement of officials having a national 
point of view would introduce at once the element 
of objectivity. It would be impossible for any one of 
the law-enforcing procedures to remain as political 
in its nature as the probation services are in many 
jurisdictions at the present time where the judges 
claim the right of hiring and firing without regard 
for merit qualifications. Federal participation might 
even introduce into the practices of the prosecuting 
attorneys themselves something of a true profes- 
sional character looking towards an understanding 
of crime and its sources and directed towards its 
prevention instead of determined as at present to 
so large an extent by the political ambitions of the 
state’s attorneys. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 
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But the effects on the more modern services of 
probation and parole would probably be much more 
hopeful and are as a matter of fact more important, 
These are new and they look towards treatment, 
Their success is so dependent on the qualifications 
of the officers and the provision of resources for 
treatment that the mere suggestion of a national 
influence at work, a national authority with the 
right to consult and report and suggest, opens up 
a prospect of ultimate nation-wide developments 
hardly to be estimated in their possible effects 
first on the probationers for whom the services 
exist, and second on the law-enforcing procedures 
themselves which must eventually yield to new 
purposes of treatment. 

The objections that are raised are indicated by 
the gains hoped for. “Divide and conquer,” or 
“keep divided and hold onto the advantages of 
anarchical procedures, conflicting interests and limi- 
ted jurisdictional relationships,’’ would be a true 
statement of the attitude of those who resist the 
development of these new agencies or feel the stimu- 
lation of these new purposes. Federal aid, like some 
other reforms, has been resisted by crime and vice 
and partisan politics. 


Probation Profits 


IKE THE PAROLE SYSTEM, the probation system 

is often assailed for its failures with respect to 

rehabilitation. The critics commonly overlook the 
need for a probation staff adequate both in numbers and 
training to follow up properly the cases under its super- 
vision. Where limited facilities make that impossible, 
a high rate of failure is almost inevitable. 

The report for the past year of the adult probation 
department operating under common pleas court in Mont- 
gomery county indicates that this unhappy experience 
has been avoided. Another member last year was added 
to the department staff and its budget raised to $6000.00. 
The results of this investment are the only justification 
needed. 

Eight of every 10 probationers are now satisfactorily 
completing their probation periods. There was last year 
an 11 per cent increase in the number of cases satisfac- 
torily terminated. The financial gains are in volume even 
more impressive. The average collection per probationer 


was $86.00. Compared with the all-time average, this 
represents a 92 per cent increase. Apart from more 
than $2700 collected in court costs, restitution to the 
victims of the offenders totaled upwards of $4800. 

It is estimated that the average offender committed 
to prison costs the taxpayers $2500. If 71 of the 8 
persons placed on probation last year are henceforth 
the law-abiding citizens which past experience indicates 
they will become, this represents an added saving of 
$175,000. For the $6159 spent last year on adult probation 
this is a lavish return. Beyond that there is no estimat- 
ing in dollars the social asset represented by reclamation 
of potential recidivists for honest, useful citizenship. 

There were failures—38 cases in all. But in view 
the successes and the difficulties of the problem these 
were comparatively few. The county’s experience testi 
fies encouragingly—granted wise judges, adequate 
facilities and sound administration—to the practicability 
of probation. 

—From the Dayton Journal, January 9, 1940 
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Interstate Parole and Probation Supervision 


By JUDGE GASTON L. PORTERIE 
United States District Court, Western District of Louisiana 


HE INTERSTATE Commission on Crime has 

a four-point program, one of which is inter- 
state parole and probation supervision. Through 
the active efforts of the Interstate Commission on 
Crime there are now thirty-eight states of the 
Union which have availed themselves of the con- 
gressional authority to enter into interstate com- 
pacts. Great impetus was given the work of the 
Commission when, in 1934, the Congress passed 
the Crime Control Consent Act (Public Laws No. 
298, 78rd Congress, Second Session, 1934; 18 U.S. 
C.A. 7, 420). This Act granted “the consent of 
Congress to any two or more states to enter into 
agreements or compacts for co-operative effort and 
mutual assistance in the prevention of crime, and 
for other purposes.” 


More than 10,000 Offenders in Need of 
Out-of-State Supervision 


Our hope is that legislators from states which 
have not passed the necessary legislation will, with 
immediate definite purpose, propose the necessary 
legislation in order that their states may join the 
majority. The more states which join, the more 
successful the general result. 

Why should it be done? 

The practice exists, after releasing a man on pa- 
role or placing the man on probation, of not only 
permitting him to leave the state and its control 
but not even to tell the authorities of the other 
state that he was coming within its borders. It is 
estimated that there are over ten thousand offend- 
es forming this class in need of out-of-state 
supervision. 

These conclusions are made entirely in connec- 
tion with the supervision of persons convicted under 
the laws of various states. What is written here 
has nothing to do with the very humane and most 
exemplary system of probation and parole super- 
vision under our federal system. Under the federal 
system, out-of-state supervision is not a problem. 
The probation officer of the district of origin, with 
the approval of the receiving district, transfers the 
individual to the receiving district, it of course 


being understood that such a transfer is for the 
best interests of the individual and the community 
from whence he came and to which he is going. 


Out-of-State Supervision is Essential 
in Present Day and Age 


With our modern means of fast communication, 
crimes today are frequently committed by persons 
in states other than their home states. Conse- 
quently, out-of-state probation and parole super- 
vision becomes a necessity. After conviction and 
sentence it stands to reason that an individual 
placed under probation and parole supervision has 
a better chance to rehabilitate himself in the locality 
of his relatives and friends. 

There are two phases, incidental to this main 
subject, which should be given emphasis: 

(1) Unless satisfactory provision is made under 
these interstate compacts for the. guidance and 
supervision of these persons on probation and pa- 
role, who of practical necessity must be supervised 
outside of the sentencing state, we shall have to 
ask the federal government to take charge in such 
cases—meaning a new and additional abrogation 
of state sovereignty. 

(2) For the states to preserve themselves from 
total federal integration they must show definite 
ability to function effectively. 

Everyone knows the tendency to relinquish 
state’s rights in favor of federal control. It has 
come into many phases of our government—road 
building, flood control, public works construction, 
oil proration control, regulation of wages and 
hours; in fact, too many cases to reiterate. 

Whenever necessary, as in the cases mentioned, 
we are in favor of federal control. However, there 
must be a limit; otherwise, the states eventually 
will disappear. 

Now that this one movement—interstate com- 
pacts for out-of-state supervision for probation and 
parole—is so well started, we should put our 
shoulders to the wheel and see that it fully succeeds. 
It will do its part in the control of crime. 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much where we stand as in 


what direction we are moving. 
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Understanding the Offender Through 
Understanding Ourselves 


By HYMAN §&. 


LIPPMAN, M.D. 


Director, Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, Saint Paul, Minn. 


HE EXTENT to which emotional factors 

play a part in the choice of a profession is 
not generally understood. Aside from the need to 
earn a livelihood there are several factors which 
determine what particular profession or work or 
business is selected. Physical build, temperament 
and intelligence are some of the factors which play 
a role, as reflected in a casual observation of the 
differences between a group of butchers, barbers, 
salesmen, and research workers. 

The fact that one has selected probation and 
parole work as a profession generally implies that 
that person is interested in the field of delinquency, 
feels that he has a contribution to make in pre- 
venting delinquency, and likes people. There are, 
of course, factors other than psychological which 
motivate the selection of this work but we are not 
interested in these in this particular discussion. 


Early Life Experiences Condition One’s 
Aititude Toward Those in His Care 

The way a person reacts to the various indivi- 
duals placed under his care for probation or parole 
is largely determined before he accepts his position. 
All of the experiences of his early life helped to 
condition him in a particular way towards the 
various types of delinquencies committed by those 
whom he is asked to supervise. It is very difficult 
for an individual worker to know just how or why 
he will react to these various offenses unless he has 
been subjected to an analysis of his own emotional 
make-up. He will be able to state how he feels 
about such delinquencies as stealing and truancy; 
but he will be unable to tell how he deeply and 
unconsciously reacts to these various offenses, and 
it is these unconscious reactions which will deter- 
mine his basic philosophy regarding these delin- 
quencies. 

This does not mean that in order to be an effec- 
tive worker in the field of probation or parole it 
is necessary first to be analyzed. It does mean, 
however, that one must be quite certain of the 
ability to be objective in dealing with such prob- 
lems if one wishes to make a contribution in this 
difficult phase of social work. 


A brief discussion of the factors which determine 
the way one feels about the various kinds of dis. 
social behavior will help to clarify matters. It is 
known that our prejudices and likes and dislikes 
are intimately related to the way our parents or 
others who were near and dear to us, felt and acted, 
This process is known as identification and includes 
not only imitation of the way these others reacted 
but an unconscious acceptance of their attitudes, 
One sees many instances of parents who are overly 
severe with their children, who themselves were 
brought up by overly severe parents. In their grow- 
ing years they were determined not to bring up their 
own children as they were being brought up, and 
yet when the time came they found themselves be 
having exactly as did their parents. The probation 
officer therefore will find that in spite of all that he 
has learned to the contrary, he has a tendency to 
reject the type of behavior that his father or mother 
or others rejected, even though he,with his better 
education, understands the reasons for the dissocial 
behavior. 


What Determines Why One Reacts as He Does 
Toward Various Behavior Forms? 


The way he will react to alcoholism depends to 
a great extent on his experiences with alcoholism 
in his early years. It is understandable that if his 
parents were teetotalers and crusaded against alco- 
hol, he will react differently than if they were 
liberal or indulgent. His reactions will be stil! differ- 
ent if his father was in the habit of coming home 
intoxicated and unable to walk straight, with the 
result that it was necessary to hide through shame 
from his companions when he saw his father coming 
down the street. In the main, most adult social 
workers will react sympathetically to the child who 
has to live with cruel, alcoholic, deserting parents; 
or will be objective in their attitude towards al 
alcoholic father who deserts his family, but there 
will be definite differences in their more subtle re 
lationships in these situations depending on thelr 
experiences to which reference has been made. 

The probation or parole officer’s reaction 1 
stealing will depend on the stealing he did as 4 
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child; on the way he was treated when he was 
apprehended by his parents, on their philosophy of 
stealing, on the examples of honesty and dishonesty 
which they exhibited, on their anxieties that he, 
their child, might grow up to be a serious delin- 
quent. It will depend on the factors responsible for 
his early stealing, on the strength of the acquisitive 
instinct, on feelings of inadequacy, need to punish, 
attempts to avoid other types of dissocial behavior 
through displacement with stealing. His reactions 
will depend further on the extent to which he and 
his family were deprived, the religious instruction 
he obtained, and the companions he had. It will 
be easier for him to be tolerant with others if others 
had earlier been tolerant with him. 


Relation of Aggressive Drives to Fighting, 
Delinquency, and Intolerance 


He must also be able to understand his own 
aggressive drives. The instinct of aggression has 
received during the past few years a good deal of 
consideration by the psychoanalytic school. It is a 
most important factor to be considered in sadism, 
fighting, delinquency, and intolerance. It is an 
especially important subject at the present time of 
world conflict when individuals are resorting to 
extremes of behavior to achieve power and su- 
premacy through war and destruction. The one 
who works with aggressive children must under- 
stand that every individual is born with aggression 
and this varies in humans as it does in animals. 
If the child is secure in the acceptance and love 
from his parents and is allowed healthy outlets of 
play and activity, his aggression will be attached 
to useful activities. If on the other hand he has a 
good deal of aggression by nature, feels rejected 
and unloved, displaced by others in the family, 
thwarted in the activities he enjoys, his aggression 
will assume a destructive character. If, in addition 
to these factors, his parents are dissocial and aggres- 
sive, the road is open to him for aggressive, delin- 
quent behavior. Most of the difficult, aggressive 
behavior the social worker sees, is reactive in nature 
and is a symptom of unrest and unhappiness. 'The 
more he understands this fact the less apt will he 
be to react emotionally and with retaliating aggres- 


sion to the aggressive behavior of those whom he 
is trying to help. 


Need for Objectivity and Tolerance in 
Problems of Sex Delinquency 


It is very important for whoever works with the 
elinquent to be objective and tolerant with the 
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problem of sexual delinquency.~There are few 
phases of the work’ that are so complex and so 
charged with conflict. Fortunately, our attitude to- 
ward sex problems has changed during the past 
quarter century through research work in the social 
sciences. In spite of this education, however, large 
numbers of the population are still so conflicted 
by the philosophy of sex carried over from their 
parents that they are embarrassed and confused 
in discussing sexual subjects. It goes without saying 
that any probation or parole officer who cannot 
frankly discuss sexual delinquency will be in a 
difficult position in trying to supervise the behavior 
of a delinquent adolescent. He may actually be 
harmful to those whom he is supervising if he is 
still laboring under the misapprehension that mas- 
turbation causes insanity and feeblemindedness. 
Unless he is normal in his psychosexual develop- 
ment he will be unable to deal adequately with the 
parents of the children who present these prob- 
lems—pointing out to them how to approach these 
problems with their children. 


Should One Attempt Probation Work if He 
Is Not Emotionally Well-Adjusted? 


I hope I have not conveyed the impression 
through the foregoing brief remarks that it is. 
unwise to attempt to do probation or parole work 
unless one has attained an emotional adjustment 
much freer from defects than most workers possess. 
The majority of social workers have some sexual 
taboos, react emotionally to stealing, and would 
like to punish the offender who has been sadistic 
in his aggression. They do not, however, react to 
their first impulses. They are capable of modifying 
their attitudes through the fact that they under- 
stand that those who commit these dissocial acts 
have justifiable reasons for behaving as they do. 
The trained worker, therefore, attempts to study 
the behavior from the point of view of causative 
factors and then proceeds with treatment. 

In every large group of workers, however, there 
are a few who are so emotionally conditioned in 
any of the spheres of behavior referred to that it 
is impossible for them to be objective. When this 
is found to be the case it is important for them to 
recognize this defect and not take on for supervi- 
sion or treatment individuals whom they cannot 
treat objectively. This does not mean that they 
have to give up their field of work. It does mean 
that they must be frank with themselves and those 
under whom they are working and admit their 
inability to work with that particular type of 
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problem. In the event that they are unable to work 
with several different types of dissocial behavior it 
is well for them to recognize this and give up their 
work; to either look for some other kind of work 
or undergo treatment that will make it possible for 
them to be less subjective. 


Rapport Is Essential if Treatment 
Is to Be Effective 


This leads to the discussion of the relationship 
between any social worker and his clients. It would 
seem that one of the first requirements aside from 
those of an educational nature is a capacity to 
develop a quick, friendly relationship. In the case 
of the probation or parole officer it means that he 
should be able to get the boy to accept him quickly. 
This will always be on a superficial level for a 
certain period of time until the initial period of 
distrust has been lessened. 

No matter how the probation officer is described 
by the judge he is still considered by the offender 
as a police officer whose main function is to check 
on his delinquencies. He will not believe the pro- 
bation officer when he tells him that he wants to 
be his friend and learn why he has gotten into 
difficulty so that further trouble can be avoided. 
By degrees, however, the superficial acceptance 
changes to a more deep acceptance, and in the end 
a strong affection tie may develop. In the more 
successful cases this tie becomes so strong that the 
probationer may refrain from further delinquency 
in order not to offend his probation officer. This 
type of relationship is particularly significant with 
the large group of neglected, rejected children who 
may never previously have been able to form a 
strong attachment to any adult and who have 
thought of all adults as punishing, denying persons. 
If this relationship is an important therapeutic 
weapon, it follows that the one who is given the 
responsibility for treating delinquent boys must be 
fond of boys and enjoy giving them time and 
attention with a view of helping them. The charac- 
teristic of the giving of affection should not be 
considered lightly, for there are large numbers of 
adults who are incapable of giving of themselves 
in an unrestrained manner. A fact proved clinically 
over and over again is that the delinquent very 
quickly knows whether or not the probation officer 
is all for him. 

Another value that comes from being able to 
develop an affection tie to the probationer is that 
it accords the delinquent an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his grief and resentment over the way he 
has been treated. Most delinquents are defensive. 
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They have been traumatized many times by go. 
ciety; they may feel that to speak of their pains 
and humiliations is an evidence of weakness. It js 
only after they have come to the conclusion that 
the probation officer would like to hear these things, 
and even feel that it is necessary to make these 
disclosures that they can accept the idea of talking 
freely. 

Probation and parole officers must have infinite 
patience. If they are disappointed because their 
charges do not show improved behavior in a short 
time, they are little different from the rest of society 
that has rejected these children because of their 
difficult behavior. It is even a greater fault if they 
become disillusioned when a boy repeats a delin- 
quency after several months of model behavior. To 
reject a delinquent after he has formed a positive 
relationship to the worker practically closes the 
door for any further positive relationships between 
this delinquent and other adults. 


Dangers to Be Avoided in the 
Interview Relationship 


Other dangers that should be included in this 
brief discussion and which should be avoided by 
any case worker, are projection and too strong 
identification. By projection is meant the tendency 
to be unable to see or accept one’s own defects 
but see them clearly in others. The difficulty is 
thus projected onto others and reacted to emotion- 
ally. This process is most clearly seen in the emo- 
tionally sick individual who through a process of 
projection believes he is hated and persecuted by 
others to whom he, the patient, feels hostile. Asa 
result of this he is suspicious and distrustful of 
them. It is well, therefore, for the probation officer 
who feels too emotional about a given behavior, to 
ask himself: “Has this boy done something which 
I would like to do or at one time would have 
enjoyed doing?” 

If the worker too strongly identifies with the 
probationer he may be blind to his faults and allow 
him to continue with behavior which may end in 
unhappiness or disaster. It will make him less ¢a- 
pable of assuming his important role as a discip- 
linarian who has to make prohibitions. 


One Must Evaluate His Work, Admit His 
Errors, and Make Necessary Changes 


One rarely understands oneself completely. The 
best that one can do is to attempt to approximate 
an understanding of oneself and make a conscious 
attempt to be objective. There has been a good 
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deal of literature on the subject of the emotional 
factors in delinquency, and a careful study of this 
literature may help materially in understanding the 
causes of behavior. The probation and parole officer 
will find that as years go on he will become more 
tolerant, and this will not only be because he has 
become more mature but because of what he has 
learned from his experiences with large numbers of 
delinquent individuals. 

It is an advantage to a staff of workers if the 
one in charge is objective and understanding of the 
needs of the workers as well as those of their 
charges. A worker who finds it necessary to get 
results at all costs in order to please a superior 


officer is at a distinct disadvantage in any treat- 
ment program. Under such conditions he will be 
insecure and impatient. 

The problem of prevention is an enormous one 
in the field of delinquency. To go on year after 
year repeating the same mistakes in the managing 
of delinquents is undesirable as well as costly. The 
worker who is secure enough and sufficiently in- 
formed to understand the goal of treatment will 
be in a position to evaluate the effectiveness of his 
work, admit his errors, and make necessary changes. 

The ability to understand oneself gives one an ad- 
vantage in any field of work. It is particularly im- 
portant and valuable in dealing with human lives. 


Probation, Parole, and the Press 


By WARREN H. PIERCE 
Chief Editorial Writer, The Chicago Times 


HERE IS NO PHASE of news reporting for 

which the American press has been as scath- 
ingly denounced as for its method of handling 
stories on crime. And there is probably nothing for 
which the press has been denounced which more 
richly deserves criticism—from a social standpoint— 
yet, paradoxically, no phase of news coverage 
which the press can defend more logically. 

This apparent non sequitur arises from what 
might be described as the natural schizophrenia of 
the press—its peculiar dual personality as a capi- 
talistic business institution and at the same time 
as a quasi-public service institution charged with 
the trusteeship of one of the most valuable rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the Nation and 
of the several states. 


Analysis of the Newspaper’s Approach 
to Crime Reporting 


An understanding of some of the difficulties 
arising from that dual personality is essential to 
an adequate evaluation of newspapers’ approach to 
crime reporting. Let me first point out that the 
right of the free press is not a privilege granted the 
publishers of daily newspapers. It is a right which 
belongs to every individual. The citizen who spends 
$50 to publish a thousand pamphlets setting forth 
his views on any subject under the sun is mantled 
In the protection of the Bill of Rights quite as 
completely as is the publisher whose daily payroll 
alone runs $50,000. 


Not unnaturally, however, when the phrase 
“freedom of the press” is heard, the average person 
instinctively thinks only of the freedom enjoyed 
by the daily or weekly newspapers with which he- 
is familiar. Unfortunately there are some pub- 
lishers—too many of them, perhaps it might be 
confessed—who likewise have come to regard press 
freedom as a privilege peculiar to themselves. 

They have forgotten—as the public mostly over- 
looks—that at such time as the majority of the 
people should become convinced that a free press 
no longer serves the interests and purposes of that 
majority, the end of the free press will be in sight. 
They—those publishers—fail to realize that their 
social task is that of a custodian of a general right, 
because if the people ever should decide that a free 
press is no longer desirable, primarily it will be 
because of the abuses of the comparative handful 
of men who control the press of the nation. 

That brief summary is what might be called the 
case for the prosecution in the case of The People 
v. The Press in re abuses in the matter of newspaper 
handling of crime news. 

Now let’s take a look at the defense. It so hap- 
pens that there is no other of the rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution which happens to have 
fallen into the trusteeship of a capitalistic, profit- 
making institution such as the press is. So the press 
occupies a unique, and frequently unenviable, 
position. 

It is a moot question as to whether any institu- 
tion vested with as vital a democratic right as that 
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of the free press"should be dependent upon the 
vagaries of capitalistic existence. It simply happens 
that the press is in that position, and debate of 
its desirability is not only futile, but impossible. 

Since that fact exists, and no amount of debate 
can change it, it is necessary to consider the re- 
lationship of newspapers and crime reporting with 
realistic understanding of what is involved in mak- 
ing a newspaper survive in the fierce competition 
to which all of them are constantly subject. 


Survival the Primary Law of 
Newspaper Operation 

The first fact to be considered is that survival is 
the primary law of newspaper operation, as it is of 
life itself. A defunct or failing newspaper is no able 
custodian for the freedom of the press, let alone 
for stockholders’ investments or the wages and 
salaries of those dependent upon the newspaper for 
their livelihood. It is not difficult to present a very 
strong argument to the effect that in a newspaper’s 
survival and prosperity there is involved quite as 
much social responsibility as in any other of its 
functions. 

That brings us to the point of considering what 
means are used by newspapers to survive and grow 
strong. And even persons who know nothing else 
about journalistic economics or operation realize 
that the life blood of the newspaper is circulation. 
It is not an inevitable rule, but near enough it to 
justify the generality, that the newspaper which has 
the most circulation is the healthiest and strongest 
paper in its particular field. 

In a good many years of experience in the news- 
paper business, I have known publishers woefully 
lacking in social consciousness; I have known them 
completely ignorant of editorial practices, or of the 
mechanics of putting out a newspaper; I have even 
known a few who were somewhat indifferent to 
advertising, preferring to leave that side of the 
business up to a competent advertising director. 
But I have never known one who did not have an 
acutely sensitive circulation-consciousness! 


Crime News Sells Newspapers in Direct 
Ratio to Sensationalism of the Story 


So newspapermen, from publishers down to the 
newest copy-boys and apprentice printers, instinc- 
tively think in terms of circulation. And that brings 
us down to the first fundamental of ‘“‘What’s wrong 
with newspaper crime reporting.” That is, it is 
automatically approached by the vast majority of 
newspapermen in terms of how many papers it 
will sell. 
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This attitude, of itself, leads inevitably to a ten- 
dency, whether conscious or unconscious, to sen- 
sationalize crime news. Because, make no mistake, 
crime news sells newspapers—sells them, more. 
over, in almost direct ratio to the sensationalism 
of the story. The most sensational crime in the 
20th century, at least from a newspaperman’s 
standpoint, was the kidnapping of the Lindbergh 
baby. And many newspapers reached all-time highs 
in circulation during the development of details of 
that crime. Here in Chicago the same was true of 
the Loeb-Leopold case. 

This additional factor might be thrown in— 
virtually every one of us, whether we admit it or 
not, is a sensationalist at heart. The North Shore 
society matron who electrifies her friends with the 
latest piece of scandal, the servant who gossips 
over the back fence, the sporting fan who phones 
his buddy a hot tip on the 7th race at Arlington— 
“right from the horse’s mouth’’—, the big busi- 
nessman who spends $25 to $2500 a year for 
“confidential letters” from services purporting to 
have the inside dope on Wall Street or Wash- 
ington—every one of them is an inborn, unre 
generate sensationalist. 

Every newspaperman worth his salt is a sensa- 
tionalist. If he isn’t he has no business in the 
newspaper game. And do not be deceived by the 
dignity with which some of our more sedate jour- 
nals drape themselves. 

The editors of the New York Times or the 
Christian Science Monitor are just as delighted 
when they have what they consider a legitimate 
excuse to spread great 8-column headlines over the 
front page as the most yellow-sheet editor is when 
he has an opportunity to scream in 188 point type, 
“Blonde Plugs Sweetie in Love Nest Tiff.” 


Can the Press Defend Its Stand 
on Crime Reporting? 


At the beginning of this paper I asserted that 
while sensationalized crime news might be one of 
the worst social sins of the press, it was also one 
which the press can most logically defend. And 
that comes about from this self-same fact that sen- 
sational crime news sells newspapers. The pub- 
lisher who overplays or oversensationalizes news 
of crime can say, with considerable justification, 
“When the people—the same people whose right 
of free press you say I hold in trusteeship—don'’t 
want sensational crime news any more, believe you 
me brother, they won’t get it any more.” 

He might add, “What kind of a rap is this, 
anyway? I’m not trying to change the course of 
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government so as to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer by playing up crime. I’m not distorting 
the truth to prove that if labor unions keep on 
having their way the country is going to the dogs. 
I’m not trying to put the bankers and big business 
back in the saddle in Washington. I’m just giving 
the public the kind of news that it apparently 
likes. Abraham Lincoln said, ‘God must have loved 
the common people—he made so many of them.’ 
Well, on the same basis the common people must 
love newspapers full of crime news—they buy so 
many of ’em.”’ 

In all of the foregoing I have merely been trying 
to explain some of the problems of newspaper crime 
reporting—to create a background. Some years 
ago, for a little while I descended from the lofty 
heights of journalism to spend several years in the 
bogs of progressive education. Reaching back into 
that portion of my past, I might say that I have 
been “arriving at a frame of reference.” 

That is to say that neither do I condone ex- 
cesses of sensational news reporting, nor do I 
admit that the press as a whole today justifiably 
can be condemned for its present treatment of 
news of crime. Moreover I shall take the offensive 
—I hope without becoming offensive—long enough 
to charge that a great deal of the responsibility for 
the unsocial attitude of some newspapers toward 
crime reporting, crime prevention, and problems of 
penology and correction, rests with those who are 
actively engaged in those fields of endeavor. 

In the first place, there has never come to my 
attention any conclusive proof that newspaper poli- 
cies in regard to crime news have any measurable 
effect upon crime rates. I have heard the assertion 
made by persons whose opinions I respect. But I 
have never seen any proof. There are cities of com- 
parable size, comparable population make-up, com- 
parable economic circumstance, where vastly dif- 
ferent treatment is given crime news. There are 
those where sensationalism is rampant. There are 
others where such news is handled with great re- 
straint. Yet is there any measurable difference in 
their crime rates? I have never seen the statistics 
to prove it. 

I think, furthermore, that much of the reputa- 
tion which the press enjoys as overplaying and 
sensationalizing crime is a hangover from the past. 
There is still some such overemphasis, I will grant. 
But if you were to study the files of a dozen rep- 
resentative American newspapers of, say, 1925 and 
of 1940, I think that you would be impressed at the 
improved taste and the subdued tone of current 
crime reporting as compared to fifteen years ago. 
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Why Do Some Newspapers Take a Hostile 
Stand Toward Rehabilitation Programs? 


Among the questions which were suggested to 
me as worthy of consideration when I was asked 
to speak here today were these two: 

First, “Why does the press take a hostile 
stand toward crime treatment programs, es- 
pecially parole?” 

Second, ‘““Why is there a crusade against parole 
as a principle, when its administration may be 
at fault.” 

In discussing those I should first file a demurrer 
on the proposition that the press as a whole does 
“take a hostile stand toward crime treatment pro- 
grams” or that, as a whole, it is maintaining a 
“crusade against parole as a principle.” 

That certain individual newspapers do assume 
those attitudes is, of course, common knowledge. 
Some of them, unfortunately, are very widely read, 
sometimes even widely quoted. 

But I would suggest this. Whenever a newspaper 
takes such an attitude, examine its whole phil- 
osophy. If it is a paper whose whole attitude toward 
social problems, economics and government are 
archaic, then it is perfectly natural for its attitude 
toward penology to be likewise archaic. A news- 
paper which considers the economics of Adam 
Smith suitable for the 20th century is almost 
bound to think that Charles Dickens was a nosy 
radical and that Oliver Twist got what was coming 
to him when he asked for more. 

On the other hand, I would also make this com- 
ment. To a certain extent, the attitude of those 
most vitally interested in parole and probation as 
effective weapons against crime, and best informed 
as to their efficacy, must share part of the blame. 


Wherein Are the Workers with 
Offenders at Fault? 


This deficiency takes several forms. For one 
thing, you—I will speak to you directly—have 
allowed the impression to get abroad that those 
who advocate parole and probation are mostly what 
that amiable word-slinger Gen. Hugh Johnson calls, 
“professional do-gooders.’’ You have permitted the 
impression to grow and exist that your principal 
anxiety is for the offender against society, not for 
society. You have allowed the idea to grow that 
members of your profession are largely ‘“‘sob- 
sisters’ and “mollycoddlers.”’ 

You have failed to put your cause on a beeis 
that the most bull-headed “practical man” could 
understand. You have failed to demonstrate—as 
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you should be able to—that probation is the first 
line and parole the last line of defense in society’s 
attack upon crime. You have failed to reduce to 
hard-boiled reality the fact that probation and 
parole can accomplish far more in reducing crime 
than any other methods. 

Part of the trouble comes from a perfectly natu- 
ral reaction which is reflected in the second ques- 
tion I mentioned before—why should newspapers 
attack the principle of parole when the fault proba- 
bly lies in the administration. And one reason is 
that you—in your anxiety to protect the principle 
—have not been vigilant and vigorous enough 
yourselves in attacking failures in administration, 
probably for the reason that you have felt that any 
such attack would lend aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the principle itself. 

I can understand and sympathize with that 
failure. It happens that my newspaper is strongly 
liberal. As an editor I find myself hating to expose 
and condemn any weaknesses in the administration 
of liberal movements simply because I know that 
the enemies of liberalism will leap upon any such 
opportunity to say, “See—even The Times can’t 
stomach that thing!” 

Yet I realize that weaknesses in liberal admin- 
istration must be condemned—and what you rep- 
resent is progressivism and liberalism in crime 
correction and prevention—if the principle is to 
survive. If weaknesses in administration are not 
corrected by the friends of the principle, sooner 
or later its enemies will be able to use those 
weaknesses to undermine and destroy the entire 
structure. 


. Who is to Give the Newspaper the Facts About 
Crime Treatment Programs? 


Newspaper editors need education in the social 

implications of the treatment of crime news. They 
need education in the facts as to what probation 
and parole mean to their communities. 
' They need this education couched in simple, 
understandable language. They need it illustrated 
in hard, concrete terms. They need it put to them 
in terms of what it means in the way of values they 
can understand—not so much the rehabilitation of 
the criminal and his restoration to a useful place 
in society, as in terms of reduced crime rates, 
lower burglary and auto theft insurance premiums, 
the need for fewer police, reduced costs of govern- 
ment. 

After all, may I point out to you, no one is 
asked or expected to cover such an enormous scope 
of social, political,and economic knowledge and 
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evaluation as a newspaper editor. Penology, crime, 
probation and parole, represent but one minute 
facet. in the glittering array of facts, abstract and 
concrete, with which an editor must concern 
himself. 

An editor must be able to explain clearly just 
what are the implications in Japan’s threat to take 
over the Netherlands East Indies. He must analyze 
and pass judgment upon the Wagner labor relg- 
tions act. He must know the effect of a raise in 
the price of the British pound. 


He has to be able to say, convincingly, what 
steps should be taken for better national defense, 
He should be able to give investors some idea as 
to what the stock market is going to do as a result 
of this move or that in war or in domestic affairs, 
He must know something about population trends 
to be able to advise his local government on city 
planning. He must be able to speak with authority 
upon the local educational system. 

He must understand government finance, mv- 
nicipal, county, state, and national. Even if he 
never saw a cow or a haystack, he must have a 
grasp of the agricultural problem. Music, art, litera- 
ture, history, geography, the sciences, the humari- 
ties—there is no phase of human endeavor or 
aspiration upon which he is not supposed to he 
better informed than 90 per cent of his readers. 


In that galaxy—and believe me, I do not exag- 
gerate the expectations, even if I pass fleetingly 
over the realization—your realm, important as it 
is, can occupy but a corner of an overcrammed 
brain. And your part of the problem of the press’s 
attitude toward an understanding of crime treat- 
ment and correction programs is to see that the 
editors of your community are advised and coun- 
selled on those matters in such terms as they are 
capable of understanding, and approached upon 
such bases as will assure the most sympathetic and 
appreciative reception of your program. 

Very few editors or publishers are antisocial. 
Such of them as appear unsocial in their concept 
of probation and parole probably have never s 
cured a true grasp of the work which you are doing 
and trying to do. Editors and publishers—almost 
unanimously, are “against crime,” just as Calvin 
Coolidge’s pastor was against sin. When they 
understand that your approach toward crime pre 
vention offers better hopes than any other, they'll 
go along with you. 


I would sum up my plea in this regard in the . 


words of the old music-hall aphorism—“Don't 
shoot the poor devil, he’s doing the best he cam. 


The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
After Two Years of Operation 


By ARTHUR W. JAMES 
Supervisor, Juvenile Offenders Section, Bureau of Prisons 


HE Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, ap- 

proved June 16, 1938, became administratively 
operative on August 26, 1938. It seems appropriate, 
two years later, to review briefly our experience 
in the administration of the Act. 

As has previously been pointed out in these 
pages,’ the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act rep- 
resented the culmination of long-time and varied 
efforts on the part of the Department of Justice to 
ameliorate the severities of the criminal procedure 
in the disposition of cases of juvenile offenders 
against United States laws. 


Early Administrative Problems in - 
Dealing with Youthful Offenders 


Prior to the passage of the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act the child offender under the 
Judicial Code of the United States had the status 
of the adult offender, no definition of juvenile 
delinquency or age of the offender being made. 
Such problems as presented themselves with respect 
to the youthful offender were matters of adminis- 
tration rather than of the substantive law. 

On the administrative side, problems relating to 
the youthful offender were numerous, the juvenile 
offender’s need of different or distinctive handling 
having long been recognized. Different social, medi- 
cal, and economic situations affecting the delin- 
quent youth were further complicated by the in- 
adequacy of treatment facilities and resources at 
the disposal of the federal courts due to the 
character of their jurisdiction. 


Federal Government’s First Attempt to Divert 
Juveniles to Local Authorities 


By contrast, by 1931 every state except one had 
enacted statutory definitions of juvenile delin- 
quency. At that time in all but two states, the 
child offender came into court as the ward of the 
state for protection and treatment rather than as 
a defendant in a criminal prosecution. In other 
Words, juvenile court law had become a statutory 
fact at least in forty-six of the states, with a cor- 


|. Federal Probation, April, 1988. 
2. Report on The Child In The Federal System of Justice. National 
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responding socialization of procedure and treat- 
ment in several states and in many political sub- 
divisions of other states. 

Lest we forget, it should be recorded that chil- 
dren nine years of age were subjected to the regular 
criminal procedure in the federal courts, and there 
are instances in which children of seven years 
were brought before commissioners. The necessity 
of having to transport juveniles from forty-eight 
states, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and on occa- 
sions from the Philippines, to a limited number of 
institutions in the United States, presented prob- 
lems of climatic changes and different customs of 
living, as well as those of separation from normal 
society and family relationships.” 

That such an anachronistic system was highly 
unsatisfactory and unacceptable to advocates of 
socialization of all criminal procedure, particularly 
so in the case of the juvenile offender, had long been 
evident. The Department of Justice, many federal 
judges and United States attorneys, the Bureau of 
Prisons, the United States Children’s Bureau, the 
National Probation Association, certain schools of 
social work, notably the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration, and other 
agencies were active in the movement for reform. 

As a result, or in response, the Attorney General 
of the United States on August 14, 1981, directed 
the diversion of certain cases of juvenile offenders 
against United States laws to state institutions. On 
June 11, 1932, this policy was confirmed and ex- 
tended with the approval of an Act of Congress 
providing that any person under twenty-one years 
of age arrested for a federal offense, who, at the 
same time was charged with a state offense, could 
be diverted to state authority if the state authority 
would accept responsibility and if such diversion 
appeared to be for the best interests of the United 
States and the offender. " 

The enactment of this legislation was hailed by 
the President of the United States as a “recogni- 
tion by the Federal Government of the juvenile 
court as the proper place for the handling of the 
cases of juveniles and is an acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that juvenile offenders are the product and 
responsibility of their home communities.’” 
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Notwithstanding this optimism, it is now gener- 
ally well known that this program was a dismal 
failure. Diversions amounted to 6 per cent of the 
cases in 1932, and only 8 per cent of the cases in 
1936, while detention in local jails actually in- 
creased from 84 percent in 1933 to 90 per cent 
in 1936. 


Enactment of the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act 


It was the failure of this program which led to 
the enactment of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act on June 16, 1938. 

In the discussions on the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act, an alternative proposal contemplated 
the establishment of a federal juvenile court sys- 
tem. This was abandoned, however, on the ground 
of impracticability. It appears, consequently, for 
administrative and financial reasons, that the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act was somewhat of a 
compromise of the President’s hopeful pronounce- 
ment of 1932; and it remains to be seen whether 
the Act of 1938 will prove any more effective 
than that of 1932. 

The provisions of the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act are few in number and very simple. 
It provides that federal offenders seventeen years 
of age and under who are not diverted to state 
jurisdiction, dismissed, or suitable for probation, 
must, if found guilty of juvenile delinquency, be 
committed to the custody of the Attorney General 
who in turn is authorized to designate any agency, 
public or private, for their “custody, care, subsis- 
tence, education, and training.”” The Bureau of 
Prisons is authorized to contract for such services 
and the Board of Parole is given authority to 
parole under the general parole law. This is the 
sum and substance of the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act. 

In his statement the Attorney General admirably 
stated the high purposes of the Act and outlined 
an administrative procedure which, if faithfully 
followed, should guarantee the maximum effec- 
tiveness possible under its provisions. It is well, 
perhaps, to recall that the Attorney General ad- 
monished United States officials that the Act pro- 
vides for the “prompt initiation, hearing, and 
disposition of juvenile cases through prosecution 
by information and trial without jury before a dis- 
trict judge who may hold court for that purpose at 
any time and place within the district, in chambers 
or otherwise”; that “the juvenile, pending action 
by the court, may be left by the arresting officer 
in the custody of his parents, relatives, or other 
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responsible persons”; that “if such juvenile must 
be detained in a jail or similar institution, he is to 
be held in custody in a room or other place apart 
from adults if such facilities are available.” 


Development of a Case Under the Act 


In a normal case, the procedure under the Act 
is as follows: 

A juvenile is arrested by some constabulary unit 
of the Federal Government. The arresting officer 
immediately notifies the United States probation 
officer of the jurisdiction and the Bureau of Prisons 
in Washington of the arrest. The probation officer 
proceeds at once to make a pre-sentence investiga- 
tion for the court, a copy of which likewise is sent 
to the Bureau of Prisons. This in turn is checked as 
to the probation officer’s findings and recommenda- 
tions for purposes of -possible assistance. Also, the 
probation officer explains the Act to the juvenile 
and ascertains whether the juvenile desires to be 
heard under the Act. The probation officer further- 
more obtains a signed waiver to the right for grand 
jury indictment. In the event the juvenile is in 
custody the case can and should go immediately 
to the court for disposition. Where the court is not 
in session, and the juvenile has been released on 
bond or his own recognizance, or left in the care 
of his parents, hearing may be postponed until a 
regular term of court. As soon as the court disposes 
of the case notice of the disposition is sent to the 
Bureau, followed by a request for designation of 
custodial agency in cases of commitment to the 
Attorney General. The juvenile delinquency divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Prisons then makes the 
designation, using the data of the pre-sentence 
investigation and such supplementary information 
as may be available as the basis for decision as to 
type of custody and treatment. In problem and 
border-line cases, designation is made only after a 
conference of the social service, psychological, psy- 
chiatric, and medical personnel in the Bureau, and 
often only after re-investigation and recommenda- 
tion by the probation officer. 

Juvenile offenders committed under this Act at 
present are being placed in foster homes in coopera- 
tion with the federal, state, and local child welfare 
services; in non-correctional educational schools; in 
state and local training schools, both public and 
private; in the National Training School for Boys 
at Washington; and in the United States reforma- 
tories, and medical and psychiatric hospitals, the 
expense in all cases being borne by the Bureau of 
Prisons out of the “Support of Prisoners” fund. 
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Statistical Findings on 2000 
Federal Juvenile Offenders 


During the year ending June 30, 1939, a total of 
2,057 juvenile offenders under eighteen years of age 
were under care of the federal courts, 1,783 of 
whom were new cases received during the year. 
During this same period, 1,801 cases were disposed 
of, with 256 not disposed of at the end of the year. 
Of these 1,801 cases, 774 were adjudicated under 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act; 731 were 
tried under regular criminal procedure; and 296 
were diverted to non-federal jurisdictions. 

These 2,057 juveniles were arrested for prac- 
tically every type of offense cognizable under Acts 
of Congress. Violations of the postal, internal reve- 
nue, interstate commerce and immigration laws; 
the narcotic, interstate transportation of stolen 
motor vehicles, white slave, and pure food and drug 
acts; larceny of and tresspass on United States 
property, and forging and counterfeiting are in- 
cluded in the categories of juvenile offenders. 

Federal juvenile offenders under supervision of 
the United States Courts and the Bureau of Prisons 
fall into four categories: (1) cases awaiting dispo- 
sition by the courts; (2) cases under sentence and 
legally committed to the Attorney General; 
(8) cases on probation; and (4) cases on parole 
and conditional release. On February 29, 1940, 
these four categories numbered 2,241. 

In group one, those awaiting disposition, num- 
bering 269 cases, 196 or 73 per cent were living at 
home. Of these, 150 were on bond; 35 were on their 
own recognizance; 4 were in the custody of rela- 
tives; and 7 were placed in temporary home situa- 
tions. Fifty-nine, or 22 per cent of this group of 
269, were under institutional custody; 51 in non- 
federal jails; 7 in juvenile detention homes; and 
one in a state prison. Twelve were in unclassified 
institutions, and 2 were fu zitives. 

In group two, federal juveniles under sentence, 
there were 568 or 25.3 per cent of the total of 
2,057 cases. A total of 545, or 96 per cent of these, 
were in correctional institutions as follows: fed- 
eral reformatories and medical centers, 144 or 25.4 
per cent; National Training School for Boys, 238 
or 41.9 per cent; state training schools for juvenile 
delinquents, 180 or 22.9 per cent; federal deten- 
tion headquarters, 14 or 2.5 per cent; state reforma- 
tories for adults, 2 or 0.4 per cent; and local jails 
or other institutions, 17 or 3 per cent. Of the re- 
mainder, 23 in number, 10 were in non-correctional 
schools; 10 were in foster homes; and 3 were under 

4 Publication of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
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the care of social service agencies. 

In group three, those on probation, there were 
1,200, or 53.5 per cent of the total. 

In group four, those on parole and on ecsibiand 
release, including all those under eighteen years of 
age on July 15, 1938, when first reports under the 
new Act were made, there were 204, or 9.1 per 
cent, of whom 152 were on parole and 52 on con- 
ditional release. 

To recapitulate, of the 2,057 juveniles coming 
before the United States courts, 269, or 12 per 
cent, were awaiting disposition; 568, o 25.3 per 
cent, were under commitment to the Attorney 
General or under sentence; 1,200, or 53.5 per cent, 
were on probation; and 204 or 9.1 per cent, were on 
parole or conditional release. 

Detention pending disposition is the first ate 
most difficult problem in the federal as in the state 
and local juvenile offender program. Notwithstand- 
ing the hopefulness of the Act and the Attorney 
General’s instructions, of 1,359 juveniles not under 
sentence who were detained, 1,142, or 84 per cent, 
were detained in county and city jails for periods 
varying from 1 to 328 days with a median of 12.8 
days for all. It is pertinent, perhaps, to point out 
that of the 1,142 thus detained, 928, or 68 per cent; 
subsequently were released without trial or sen- 
tence. It is impossible here to present adequately 
any statistics or findings of social studies to justify 
either a broad or specific conclusion as to the com- 
parative efficiency or inefficiency of this chapter 
of “Youth in the Toils.”’ 

In the year 1939 the number of new cases placed 
on probation amounted to 613. Of this number 198 
were for violation of the liquor laws; 125 for the 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act; 75 for postal 
law violations; 50 for forgery and counterfeiting; 
and the remainder for violations of a miscellany of 
federal laws. The offenses of those sentenced fall in 
the same categories in approximately equal ratios; 


From Whence Do These Juveniles Come? 


As has been true since the first compilation’ of 
statistics on federal juvenile offenders, two-thirds 
of all commitments came from southwestern, 
so uthern, and southeastern states, which comprise 
approximately one-third of the population of the 
United States. Commitments from the New Eng- 
land states were extremely rare; those from the 
Middle Atlantic states were negligible; and from 
the North Central and Pacific coast states compara- 
tively few in number. This situation is a study with- 
in itself and has been presented at length in Juvenile 
Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders.* The 
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federal problem of juvenile delinquency would seem 
to vary inversely with the degree of development 
of state and local resources for the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency.® 

During the past year two ten-year-old children 
have been committed, admittedly to provide for 
their removal from intolerable family and commu- 
nity situations. With this exception, the federal 
juvenile offenders committed to the Attorney Gen- 
eral have been well above the age level of commit- 
ments in state courts. At present there are only 
4 boys at the National Training School for Boys 
under fourteen years of age, 10 who are fourteen 
and 31 who are fifteen years of age. The average 
age for the 340 boys now in this school is seventeen 
years and three months—approximately the median 
for all federal juvenile offenders. 


Placement Program Under the Act 


The placement of those juvenile offenders com- 
mitted to the Attorney General under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act is made by the juvenile 
division of the Classification Section of the Bureau 
of Prisons.° Decisions are based on the total infor- 
mation provided by the probation officers and such 
supplemental information as may be secured. Com- 
petent clinical reports are now available in a large 
number of jurisdictions. For instance, border-line 
or doubtful cases in a group of Southern states are 
routed through the Children’s Center of the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Children’s Home in 
Louisville, Kentucky. In addition, the Bureau of 
Prisons has its own juvenile advisory committee 
composed of a physician, a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist, and a social worker. Furthermore, the 
entire classification services of the federal, state, 
and local institutions and agencies constitute part 
of the designation process since all placements are 
subject to transfer at any time among the federal 
institutions and among the state and local institu- 
tions—public and private—and between these two 
systems of agencies in use. 

During the past year a score of juveniles com- 
mitted to the Attorney General ostensibly for cor- 
rectional treatment have been placed with very 
gratifying results in non-correctional situations, 
including foster homes and academic and voca- 
tional schools. One of our boys was graduated from 
an excellent state vocational training school with 
honors, and others are nearing graduation. These 
are carefully selected cases placed in highly special- 
5. Federal Offenders: 1989. Report of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons. 
6. The juvenile service was formerly under the Chief of Probation and 
Parole Services but with the transfer of the Probation System to the 
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the classification section of the Bureau of Prisons. 
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ized situations, but the experience with these cages 
clearly indicates the practicability of such a pro- 
gram for a larger number of commitments. 

At present, August 1, 1940, there are 247 federal 
juvenile offenders at the National Training School 
for Boys in Washington; 35 at the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s Home in Louisville, 
Kentucky; 30 at the Idaho State Training School; 
18 at the Utah State Training School; 7 at the 
Minnesota State Training School; 5 at the Ne- 
braska Training School for Boys; 7 at the Preston 
School of Industry in California; and 1 or more in 
each of the state training schools of Indiana, 
Rhode Island, and Virginia. The Children’s Village 
at Dobbs Ferry, New York, is used from time to 
time. There are 10 in foster homes and an equal 
number in state or local non-correctional educa- 
tional institutions. Quasi-correctional schools and 
agencies, such as boys’ homes and camps, as well 
as such social service agencies as the Salvation 
Army and House of the Good Shepherd, are in use. 
Federal, state, and local hospitals are used in 
indicated cases. 

The second largest number of juvenile offenders 
committed under the Act, next to those at the 
National Training School, are to be found, however, 
at the federal reformatories at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and at El Reno, Oklahoma, to which they were 
sent either originally or by transfer from training 
schools. Approximately 200 of the oldest and most 
serious offenders are included in these groups. 

The use of a non-federal agency is dependent, of 
course, on its willingness to accept federal juvenile 
offenders as well as the desire of the Bureau of 
Prisons to use it. Reports of surveys by competent 
agencies, departmental reports, and reports of 
visits by the United States probation officers of 
the jurisdiction and by representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons are considered in determining an 
agency’s suitability for federal juveniles. 


Release Plans Begin With Designation 
of the Institution 


Consideration of the release plan begins with the 
admission to the designated institution or agency. 
An admission summary, which includes all the 
clinical, social service, and educational ‘findings, 1s 
set up and augmented by quarterly and special 
progress reports. A parole plan is projected at an 
early stage and is verified with necessary fo 
agreements as to the parole adviser and employ- 
ment before presentation for parole consideration. 
All progress reports are reviewed by the juvenile 
service. Every case is required to be presented to 
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the Parole Board for consideration at the expira- 
tion of twelve months and of eighteen months and 
may be presented at anytime for special reasons. 
If, and when, granted parole the youth goes back 
to the supervision of his probation officer who also 
supervises parole cases. 

All of this has to do with administrative policy 
and procedure which, in the main, may be said to 
have been fairly well effectuated. The program of 
broader objectives, the professionalization and in- 
service training of the United States Probation 
System in the purposes and possibilities of the 
program, securing effective compliance by the 
United States attorneys and judges, and the pro- 
motion of cooperative relationships between the 
Probation System and federal, state, and local social 
service as well as private agencies has hardly been 
undertaken except in an incidental way. The reali- 
zation of these border objectives is dependent on 
a long-range, systematic, competent field service 
program for which adequate provision has not yet 
been made. 


Difficulties Encountered in the 
Administration of the Act 


At the present time certain grave problems pre- 
sent themselves in the administration of the Act 
which if not solved may reduce the program to the 
degree of ineffectiveness of the 1932 Act. 

The first of these involves the release procedure. 
The Act imposes the release responsibility on the 
United States Board of Parole but does not except 
the juvenile offender from the parole law, opinions, 
and decisions developed primarily for adult crimi- 
nal cases. The release program of juveniles is not 
now functioning as a placement for test of treatment, 
or for modification of the treatment plan, but as 
parole in which the likelihood of again “violating 
the law” is the governing consideration. Many 
juvenile offenders sentenced for an indeterminate 
period, or fixed period, are now held long past the 
period when, from a treatment and progress point 
of view, they have merited release, the decision of 
the Board of Parole being based, apparently, either 
on the nature of the delinquency committed or the 
environmental situation, or both. Approximately 
50 per cent of all applications for release by the 
institutional authorities and the Bureau of Prisons 
have been denied. So great an inconsistency from 
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a juvenile delinquency treatment point of view 
seriously raises the question of the practicability 
of the program envisioned by and otherwise pos- 
sible under the Act. It is fundamental that a place- 
ment program be coordinated with institutional 
treatment; it must be flexible, experimental, and 
undismayed by any unwarranted criticism. 

The increase in the number of cases in which 
juveniles charged with offenses refuse the benefits 
of the Act, and in which the courts are imposing a 
short-term sentence, may well be due to this 
situation—both of which are highly inimical, of 
course, to the sound, professional development of 
the program. 

Another serious problem is that of an insufficient 
number of probation officers trained in juvenile pro- 
bation work. Little if any therapeutic work can be 
done by an officer in juvenile cases who at the same 
time is carrying from one hundred to two hundred 
adult probation and parole cases in a territory often 
coextensive with that of the state. 

Practically everywhere the lack of adequate local 
detention facilities, the necessity of using the con- 
stabulary of the criminal court in detention and 
transportation of juveniles, the tremendous dis- 
tances involved in commitment and treatment 
processes, the oddities and inequities resulting in 
cases from divided federal and state jurisdictions 
in identical or similar cases, as well as numerous 
other problems confront us in our efforts to bring 
the federal treatment of juvenile offenders up to 
the level of our best juvenile court methods. 

Although considerable progress has been made in 
the inauguration of the program, this progress is a 
matter of form rather than substance. In only a 
few jurisdictions has a specialized service been es- 
tablished for the juvenile offender. The long and 
more difficult road of raising the level of local per- 
formance, of establishing national minima and re- 
sources of in-service training, of socialization of all 
the procedures, of securing more nearly adequate 
personnel and funds for treatment before commit- 
ment must still be traveled. This is not a matter of 
a day or of months, but of years of patient, in- 
telligent, skillful service. 

The dependent and defective child is being 
brought within the preventive and curative genius 
of our Government. The delinquent child is no less 
our responsibility. 


We cannot leave adjustment to chance, even in the richest 


environment. 


—PAUL R. MorT 
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The Investigation for the Court 


By RICHARD M. EDDY 
School of Social Service Administration, The University of Chicago 


ROBATION OFFICERS and others interested 

in criminology, penology, and the practice of 
social case work in the court setting are aware 
through study and experience that constructive 
treatment of the offender, to meet his individual 
needs within the limits of the public welfare, re- 
quires careful planning founded upon adequate so- 
cial inquiry and diagnosis. Increasingly it is being 
realized that the processes of investigation, diag- 
nosis, and treatment, though representing different 
aspects of case work, are closely interwoven and 
interdependent, and that instead of being mutually 
exclusive in a logical sequence, each must receive 
attention during the entire period of an individual’s 
responsibility to the court, institution, or other unit 
of the correctional system. 


Treatment of the Offender Begins 
with the First Contact 

Treatment actually begins with the social study 
—also known as the pre-sentence investigation— 
for the defendant’s awareness that an investigation 
is under way and the interplay of personalities 
involved in the probation officer’s interviews with 
him, and with others in the immediate circle of his 
life’s activities, may have a definite therapeutic 
effect. Further, the diagnosis reached after a period 
of investigation is necessarily tentative. Within the 
framework of the treatment then prescribed there 
must be room for changes and modifications as 
subsequent contacts and new insight broaden our 
knowledge of the client and necessitate revisions of 
the original diagnosis and treatment plan. The 
social investigation which has its inception before 
the court passes judgment is, then, an undertaking 
which should be continuous throughout the pro- 
bation period that follows, or through the term of 
institutionalization and parole supervision. This 
wide conception of the investigation should be 
borne in mind as the probation officer sets out to 
obtain and interpret information which will assist 
the. judge to a decision based on comprehensive 
knowledge and understanding of the man or woman 
who stands convicted or has entered a plea acknowl- 
edging guilt. 

What Purposes Are Served by the 

Pre-Sentence Investigation? 


The findings of the pre-sentence investigation 


are indispensable to the judge who wishes to base 
his decision concerning an offender upon a broader 
foundation than mere familiarity with the details 
and circumstances of the offense and its legal im- 
plications. This fact is so readily apparent and so 
generally accepted that it may be well at this 
point to suggest that the results of the investigation 
have a number of additional uses which are almost 
as important. If the probation officer has the good 
fortune to receive the case at an early stage follow- 
ing the arrest, the inquiry he directs may influence 
the course adopted by the prosecuting attorney or 
the grand jury. The early discovery of a serious 
physical or mental limitation or disorder, for ex- 
ample, may result in a prompt transfer of jurisdic- 
tion from the court to authorities better equipped 
to supply the needed care and supervision. Every 
probation officer knows that the fruits of the inves- 
tigation are of great benefit to himself. They should 
qualify him to offer his judge a recommendation 
for treatment if it is requested. Not only is the 
officer provided with that understanding of the 
offender which is essential to the formulation of 
treatment suggestions, but he is also afforded an 
opportunity to develop a working relationship with 
the individual and his family which will facilitate 
joint participation in a subsequent probation plan. 

If the judge decides to impose a sentence rather 
than to use probation, the disclosures of the pre- 
sentence investigation will be valuable to the insti- 
tutional staff in classification and in developing its 
program, useful to the paroling authority in its 
consideration of release under supervision, and an 
asset to the parole officer who assists with the parole 
investigation and later becomes responsible for 
supervision. Where the probation officer is also 
responsible for parole case work the continuous 
nature of the investigation as a requisite to the 
officer’s effective functioning is illustrated. 

The investigation report and the diagnosis 
reached may have great value for other agencies 
in the offender’s community who are interested in 
him or in his family, or who later may be called 
upon for service. Just as social service organiza- 
tions supply information helpful to the probation 


~ officer, so the case work represented in the inves 


tigation and supervision conducted by the proba- 
tion worker is enlightening to those agencies, 
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strengthening the basis of inter-agency cooperation 
to meet common objectives. 


What is the Scope of the Pre- 
Sentence Investigation? 


The probation officer’s investigation into the 
maladjustments to be corrected is limited only by 
the horizons that enclose all of the hereditary and 
environmental factors influencing the individual’s 
growth, development, and attitudes toward self, 
family, and community. The immediate offense 
must be understood, not so much for the routine 
details in themselves as for the possible clues they 
may give as a point of departure for the study of 
motivation and contributing causes. 

Factual information and impressions may be ob- 
tained from official reports and from the law 
enforcement officers responsible for detection and 
arrest, but more significant will be the defendant’s 
own version as he chooses to give it. The attitudes 
disclosed, the points of emphasis made, the dis- 
cernible effect upon the client of telling his own 
story, and the consequent opportunity to penetrate 
the surface of his thoughts form a nucleus for the 
wider pre-sentence investigation. The fuller infor- 
mation offered by the defendant about himself, 
together with the facts and impressions furnished 
by those with whom he is in close relationship, 
especially family members and in some instances 
employers, professional persons, and friends who 
have known him intimately, will help the qualified 
probation officer gain the insight and understanding 
hecessary to a competent diagnosis. 

Frequently medical, psychiatric, or psychological 
assistance will be essential in making the investi- 
gation. Probation officers are conversant with the 
value of these specialized services and use them to 
the extent that they can be made available to the 
court for diagnostic and treatment purposes. Per- 
sons involved in delinquency and crime often pre- 
sent a picture of maladjustment covering many 
years. All available records should be studied. Those 
of social service agencies formerly or currently 
interested in the individual or his family may prove 
especially pertinent, not only for the information 
they contain, but because they afford some indi- 
tation of the client’s receptiveness to treatment, 
or at least of the manner in which he responded to 
earlier treatment. 

The pre-sentence investigation may be considered 
adequate only when the probation worker has 
familiarized himself with the offender’s personal 
development and family history; the influences to 
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which he has been exposed both in the most forma- 
tive years and in later life; the emotional satisfac- 
tions; disappointments and frustrations which have 
had their effect upon his personality, attitudes, and 
behavior; and the significance of the present offense 
in terms of his own life situation. Although many 
factors limit the possibilities of the pre-sentence 
investigation and bear upon its completeness, 
every effort should be made to maintain high 
standards of a social case investigation, for the 
results of this inquiry represent the probation 
officer’s contribution to the total evidence on which 
depends a judicial decision that can alter the entire 
course of the defendant’s life. 


What Shall Be the Form of the Report? 


A thorough pre-sentence investigation, properly 
recorded, may fill many pages of a case record 
which will be further amplified by documentary 
material and other reports obtained in the course 
of the study. The probation officer must organize 
this abundance of data into a concise, directly in- 
formative, readable report which will be of prac- 
tical use to the judge. It is well known that judges 
differ in their requirements with respect to the 
form, content, and length of the report. Some prefer 
only a brief summary of a page or. two. Others 
wish a much more detailed statement which is in 
reality an abstraction or condensation of all the 
more important facts and impressions resulting 
from the investigation. There are judges who favor 
inclusion in the probation officer’s report of com- 
plete details concerning the offense, on the ground 
that an opportunity is thereby afforded to review 
all aspects of the case at a single reading. In some 
courts the probation officer is expected to include 
treatment recommendations in his reports, while 
other judges want only the factual information, and 
clearly substantiated impressions and conclusions. 

Needless to state, the probation officer must 
make every effort to submit reports of the type 
most useful to his judge. This consideration is all- 
important. Not always, however, does the judge 
indicate definite specifications as to the form and 
content of the report. Judges have been known to 
allow the probation officer considerable latitude, 
some requesting only that if the report is long it 
contain a brief summary at the beginning or the 
end. The possibility of providing copies of the 
report for the use of institutions or social agencies 
will depend largely upon the court’s willingness to 
receive a statement sufficiently detailed that it 
would adequately meet other needs. 


The Probation Officer Must Win the Complete 
Confidence of the Individual 


Many practical problems confront the probation 
officer as he conducts a pre-sentence investigation. 
These problems differ somewhat among courts as 
to their number and seriousness, but at least three 
should be mentioned. 

Until the offender’s confidence has been gained 
it not only is difficult to help him but it is virtually 
impossible to interview him effectively. The knowl- 
edge that the probation officer represents the court 
and that the court has authurity over his freedom, 
if not his very life, has varied effects upon different 
individuals. The man who long has been resentful 
of authority may greet the probation officer with 
suspicion or open resentment. The person who 
views authority as a means of gaining an end often 
will be extremely polite and deferential, exercising 
great care that his utterances are such that he 
believes they will place him in a favorable light 
with the interviewer. The element of authority is 
further emphasized if there is no way to avoid 
holding the interview in a jail or lockup. There 
are cases in which it has proved impossible to sur- 
mount these barriers, and as a result the findings 
have been superficial. Certain factors, however, 
operate in the investigator’s favor. If the offender 
has been through the usual routine of official inter- 
rogation, with its chiefly impersonal aspects, and 
if he is worried or disturbed over his own situation 
or the problems of his dependents, he usually is 
able to sense at once the more personal and less 
formal approach of the probation officer, the latter’s 
desire to learn his own point of view towards his 
predicament, and the willingness to lend assistance 
in working out little- problems which are causing 
temporary annoyance. Genuine interest and evi- 
dence of fairness and objectivity will go far in the 
direction of gaining the confidence of one who 
needs understanding without having known where 
to find it. 


Time is Absolutely Essential for a 
Thorough Investigation 


A thorough pre-sentence investigation usually 
requires weeks rather than days, especially if in- 
formation must be sought through inter-city cor- 
respondence. Too often the probation officer simply 
is not given this much time. Situations have been 
observed in which the imposition of sentence has 
been deferred for a day, or even for only a few 
hours, and the probation officer ordered to make an 
“investigation” and report the findings to the court. 
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This procedure would seem to indicate lack of 
familiarity on the part of the judge with the rea] 
implications of a request for a social investigation, 
It is believed that in such an instance the probation 
officer should comply with the order to the best of 
his ability, making it quite plain to the judge that 
the resulting report, whether written or verbal, is 
unavoidably fragmentary and inconclusive, and 
using every opening to illustrate the advantages of 
a more complete study. It is understandable and 
even commendable, of course, that judges and 
prosecutors are reluctant to consent to the indefi- 
nite postponement of sentence after the defendant 
has been convicted or has pleaded guilty, particu- 
larly if confinement in jail is necessary pending 
disposition of the legal proceedings. The problem 
created must be attacked at the roots. In many 
courts successful arrangements have been worked 
out between judges, prosecuting attorneys, and 
probation officers whereby the probation worker is 
notified a reasonable time before arraignment to 
proceed with an investigation. If the defendant is 
in detention the investigation must be accelerated, 
but if he is at liberty under bond or on his own 
recognizance the judge and the prosecuting attor- 
ney may be willing to subordinate speed to 
thoroughness. 


An Understaffed and Untrained Probation 
Staff is False Economy 


Most probation staffs are quantitatively inade- 
quate to perform all of the duties assigned to them. 
Officers frequently are expected to supervise a 
hundred or more persons, in addition to making 
investigations for the court. They may rightly ask 
how, under those circumstances, the total job can 
be done according to accepted standards. No satis- 
factory answer is apparent. What ordinarily hap- 
pens is that the worker makes every effort to 
conduct his investigations, reasoning that if they 
are not complete the judge will have to make a 
weighty decision without the benefit of highly sig- 
nigficant social information. Supervision then suf- 
fers, and if supervision is inadequate the proportion 
of probation failures naturally will be higher. It 
appears that temporarily many probation officers 
must continue to make the best of a bad situation 
in this respect, organizing their time as effectively 
as possible and losing no opportunity to point out 
to legislators and to influential and public-spirited 
citizens that the full possibilities of probation work 
in the courts can be realized only if appropriations 
are large enough to insure the employment of 
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sufficient qualified probation officers and mainte- 
nance of the highest standards of service. 


The Investigation is a Continuous 
Treatment Process 


It should be repeated that the probation officer 
must guard against the acceptance of his pre- 
sentence investigation as the basis for a final diag- 
nosis. Those who are brought to his attention are 
among the most difficult clients any social worker 
may be called upon to assist, because often the 
offense which has caused the arrest is the culmina- 
tion of many conflicts and disturbing factors which 
have caused unhappiness, resentment, or agressive 


and antisocial desires over long periods of time. 
Continued contact may be necessary to a real 
understanding of the individual, his personality, 
his behavior, and his needs. The findings of the 
original investigation are supplemented by new 
information and insight. The original diagnosis is 
altered, or amplified. The treatment plan is changed 
to meet newly discovered needs. The probation 
officer continuously observes, assimilates, reflects, 
and revises, remembering that no two persons are 
exactly alike and that there is always something 
more to be learned about each probationer if he is 
to be encouraged to a satisfying and socially accep- 
table existence. 


Teachers and Probation Officers 
Should Get Together 


By JACK PARSONS 
Supervisor of Child Welfare and Attendance, Stockton Public Schools 


ERTAIN SCHOOL PEOPLE are still telling 

the squirmer, the bully, the truant, or the 
insolent, overgrown youth that he had “better be- 
have or we’ll put you in a place where they will 
make you behave.” In spite of improvements 
which have been made in the curriculum, in super- 
visory and teaching techniques, and in child care, 
our schools continue to exert pressure upon those 
who are a little out of step and thereby either 
submerge or complicate the problem, or do both. 
Not all schools are guilty of this sort of thing; but 
some of the crimes committed in the name of 
education are most bewildering. 

The school probably has done more to create 
delinquents than any other single factor in Ameri- 
can life. Not many will agree with this. But, if I 
said that the lack of schools does more to create 
problems than any other factor, I would have al- 
Most unanimous agreement. And when the school 
does not adjust to the needs of the child or meet 
the demands of our present day civilization, there 
might just as well not be any school. 


Status of Public School Education 
in the United States Today 


What is the status of our schools today? The 
following statistics' are without question one of the 
outstanding blots upon our democratic way of life. 
b See the Survey Graphic, October, 1939. 
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When I first read them I questioned the value of 
talking about auxiliary aids for schools, especially 
when in some areas no schools even exist. 

Twenty-four hundred schools actually are closed 
for the year and 12,000 more will be closed if 
teachers demand full payment of their salaries. 
Furthermore, 800,000 children in these United 
States attend no school whatever largely because 
their community is too poor to provide a school, 
or the children are too poor to attend. 

Why talk of visiting teachers or of preventing 
delinquency and crime when some states do not 
provide the first prerequisite for an enlightened 
citizenry? How solid is the basis for democracy 
when 1,400,000 pupils are obliged to sit in school- 
houses condemned as unsafe or unsanitary, and 
when one million more attend classes in tents, lodge 
halls, and stores; when 30,000 poverty-stricken 
school districts serving 3,000,000 children are forced 
to curtail their school year by three months and 
500,000 go to school half a day because of lack of 
space? Is there any hope for democracy while such 
situations prevail? Or have the last one hundred 
and fifty years made us so complacent that it 
matters not how little or how much we educate? 

The greatest number of children, however, do 
attend a regular, full-time day school. I say “‘regu- 
lar” and mean that for more than 11,500,000 
children there was provided from 171 to 191 days 
of school per year.” Considerable differences exist, 
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of course, between urban and rural, and Negro 
and White schools. Among these 11,500,000 chil- 
dren attending regular school, many varied prob- 
lems prevail; but many aids have been created to 
help the classroom teacher to meet these problems. 
Dental hygienists and public health nurses aid the 
teacher in preparing the child for the educational 
program; supervisory aids for specialized subjects 
and classroom activities help the teacher to plan 
and coordinate her program; also, the improved 
physical equipment in the schools today contributes 
to the learning process. 

It is a big job to be charged with twenty to 
fifty children for more than six hours a day (in 
some of the migratory schools of California there 
were as many as 120 in one room under the super- 
vision of one teacher). Many of the states and 
municipalities have made interesting provisions for 
the equitable treatment of exceptional and atypical 
children. Speech correction teachers, teachers for 
the physically handicapped (as well as vocational 
rehabilitation programs), teachers for non-English 
speaking children, teachers for children with spastic 
paralysis, and teachers for the slow-learning child 
are examples of school aids to assist the child to 
make as normal an adjustment as is possible. 


Enter the Visiting Teacher; 
Exit the Truant Officer 


The socially maladjusted child, however, is a 
different problem. It was established long ago, 
though only lately realized, that truancy is not the 
“kindergarten of delinquency” as commonly sup- 
posed. Sophia M. Robison left little room to doubt 
this in her analysis of New York City’s truants in 
the book Can Delinquency Be Measured?* She de- 
fines the truant as ‘fone deliberately absent from 
school three days without the knowledge or consent 
of his parents’ and finds the rate of truancy to be 
only 3.8 per thousand in an elementary school 
population of almost a million. “When only the 
serious cases of truancy are considered, 
truancy assumes third rank, and casts doubt on 
the notion that it is a crucial problem, accounting 
for the largest proportion of all delinquencies.” In 
spite of this knowledge, greater emphasis has been 
given to the truant officer than the visiting teacher. 

There is no doubt that truancy is a contributing 
factor to delinquency much the same as is school 
retardation and lack of parental guidance. Healy 
and Bronner in their Judge Baker Foundation Case 
Studies tell us that 32 to 48 per cent of the 4,000 
Boston and Chicago delinquent boys studied were 


8. Columbia University Press, 1936. p. 154. 
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truants before they were delinquents. Clifford R, 
Shaw in his Delinquency Areas asserts that 29 per 
cent of 2,447 Chicago truants appeared as delin- 
quent two or more times subsequent to their first 
appearance for delinquency. Then too, the process 
of forcing the child to attend school (via police 
methods) occurs more than we like to admit and 
such coercion has never aided in an individual’s 
education. Realistically, however, the business of 
keeping up the average daily attendance (by which 
means most schools are apportioned funds) is a 
serious business and administrators do not always 
care how the children are maintained in school— 
just so they are kept in! 

In general, the school brings the child into his 
first group experience and with each child we 
usually find differential adaptations, depending on 
his previous group experience. When the school is 
unable to attend to these individual differences in 
group adjustment, then the need for the visiting 
teacher program is self evident. 


The Purpose and Scope of the 
Visiting Teacher Program 


Howard W. Nudd, chairman of the National 
Conference on Visiting Teachers, clearly states the 
case for the visiting teacher in his pamphlet The 
Purpose and Scope of the Visiting Teacher: 


The visiting teachers’ services are devoted pri- 
marily to the needs of those children who present 
problems of scholarship or conduct of a bafiling, 
erratic, troublesome, or suspicious nature, or who 
show signs of apparent neglect or other difficulties 
which the regular staff of the school finds itself 
unable to understand or to deal with unaided. Such 
children include those who, for some unaccount- 
able reason, fall below the standard in scholarship 
although they are not subnormal; the repeater, the 
restive, and the over-age who are counting the days 
until they may “go to work”; the precocious and the 
gifted who have difficulty in finding full scope or 
wholesome outlet for their interests and abilities; 
the adolescents who appear unable without special 
guidance, to avoid the pitfalls they encounter; those 
whose conduct gives evidence of undesirable com- 
panionship or unwholesome interests and shows 
tendencies toward unsocial behavior or delinquency; 
the irritable, the worried, the violent tempered and 
the repressed; the indescribable who are perpetually 
stumbling into difficulties or getting out of tune with 
their environment and who are always in need 
counsel; and the apparently neglected, abused, or 
overworked, whose home conditions appear so ad- 
verse that special assistance, supervision, or guid- 
ance is needed. 


There are all types and varieties of visiting 
teachers; they perform diversified duties depend- 
ing upon the agency they work for and the needs 
of the community. A large number of visiting 
teachers, as Schultz shows in his Present Practwes 
in City Attendance Work, are attached to the at- 
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tendance departments or bureaus of the school 
systems. Whether this is true of the county systems 
I am not able to state, but in California it is 
necessary for visiting teachers and psychiatric so- 
cial workers attached to the schools to secure a 
Supervisor of Child Welfare credential in order 
that they may be paid from the supervisory fund. 
Other visiting teachers in the states merely are 
attached to certain schools, or are independent and 
work for all the schools in an assigned area. 

As to the training of the visiting teacher, it is 
of the utmost importance that he understand the 
problems of the school; indeed, he must have had 
experience as a teacher in order to qualify. More- 
over, he must be a trained social worker, approach- 
ing each child’s problem from a case work approach. 
In addition it is necessary to have some training 
in pediatrics, speech therapy, abnormal psychology, 
mental hygiene, remedial reading, clinical work, and 
diversified industrial arts. Practically, this sounds 
like an impossible requirement for one person but 
it must be considered the ideal of what a good visit- 
ing teacher should possess. 

What is the particular advantage of having a 
visiting teacher for the community or school de- 
partment? Have not the attendance bureaus suf- 
ficiently trained personnel to carry out such a 
program? 

The chief objection in most instances is due to 
the fact that the truant officer or attendance 
worker is charged with the duty of enforcing the 
law and not always is admitted to the home in a 
friendly spirit; nor does the child always meet him 
on any level approaching rapport because of the 
background and history of the truant officer, even 
though in many cases he is now a trained worker. 
No rapport can be gained as long as this “police’’ 
attitude continues to exist among our teachers, 
principals, and parents, and it will be a long time 
before it. is completely overcome. Furthermore, the 
Visiting teacher is trained in psychiatric case work; 
the attendance worker is not. 


Our Schools and Courts Need 
to Get Together 


In what ways can the work of the visiting teacher 
and the probation officer be coordinated? In the 
past few years we have heard a great deal about 
community coordination and yet I doubt if the 
resources of the school have been used to the fullest 
extent by all the community agencies. In the first 
Place, the school should be, and is in most com- 
Munities, the best record-keeping agency we have, 
and through the visiting teacher, these records can 
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be made available to the probation officer. The 
school, when it first receives the child, collects data 
from the parents or guardians regarding date of 
birth, places of residence, occupation of parents, 
birthplace of parents and other background infor- 
mation which aids in understanding the child. 
Throughout the years the school maintains a record 
of the child’s growth and development, the status 
of the family and the language spoken therein, his 
achievements, health and attendance records, state- 
ment of schools attended, and his record of social 
adjustment. In addition, there are many non- 
recorded facts of value which the teachers and 
school administrators can relate, which will help 
in determining the treatment needs. In many cases 
there are available the results of tests which aid 
in understanding subject abilities, intelligence, per- 
sonality, and general adjustment. The school is in a 
position to offer the probation officer considerable 
insight into the needs of the child. The school can be 
of help in determining the cause of delinquent con- 
duct and may aid in paving the way for treatment. 

Reference has already been made to another way 
in which the work of the visiting teacher may be 
coordinated with the work of the probation officer; 
namely, that of carrying on a preventive program 
whereby the schools will recognize the symptoms 
of maladjustment before the child is too old and 
do something about the child by working with the 
probation officer as well as other agencies. The 
visiting teacher, through his contacts with coordi- 
nating councils, councils of social welfare, case con- 
ferences and the like, can interpret to the school 
the findings of the various agencies and also act 
as a coordinator in the community picture. The 
visiting teacher often knows more about the child’s 
home than the regular teacher and, in many cases, 
can work with the other social agencies in develop- 
ing a treatment program. 

Probation officers will also find the visiting 
teacher of help in providing periodic reports about 
those on probation and under the guardianship of 
the court. 

In the future we can look forward to much im- 
provement not only in the matter of accurate and 
more complete school records about the personality 
of the child, but also a closer cooperation between 
the schools and the other community agencies. We 
will see in the near future a greatly expanded visit- 
ing teacher program and better trained personnel. 

But let us not forget those 800,000 children who 
are not even in school at the present time. In such 
instances as this, our democracy has failed. There 
is much to be done. 
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Probation Officers Broaden Their Horizons 


By ARTHUR E. FINK, Ph.D. 
Director, Social Work Training, University of Georgia 


HE OL’ SCHOOL BELL resounded again— 

for some, the first time in more than thirty 
years. But instead of the little red school house, 
the classroom was the ivy-twined McVey Hall of 
the University of Kentucky. To the classroom came 
forty federal probation officers from eleven states, 
and as many probation and parole officers from 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

There was no need for such ingenious disciplinary 
devices as the hickory stick, the dunce cap, staying 
after school, and ear pulling! Instead of the prover- 
bial “three-R’s” the curriculum was constructed 
upon an earnest exchange and searching discussion 
of experiences on the job, and a careful examination 
of the best thinking in the field of ‘““The Treatment 
of the Individual Offender.’”’ The course and con- 
ference, June 17 to 29—conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Social Work of the University in coopera- 
tion with the United States Probation System and 
the Kentucky Department of Public Welfare— 
was one phase of the in-service training now being 
inaugurated by the United States Probation 
System. 

From the outset the workers found themselves 
a part of the university life; they registered at the 
same time and place as summer school students, 
lived in dormitories, ate in university dining halls, 
met in university classrooms, attended—when 
they had time—extra-curricula events of the uni- 
versity, turned up for the President’s tea and 
reception, and, it is rumored, even attended uni- 
versity dances! 


Assignment of Reading Lists and Term 
Papers Features Opening Day 


Work began in earnest at once. At the first 
session the men were greeted with a reading list of 
some fifty titles. From this list they were to make 
a selection of the more basic readings in social 
case work—Bristol, Hamilton, Hollis, Lowry, 
Robinson, Wilson, and the family reprints—as 
well as to familiarize themselves with some of the 
literature in criminology directed toward an under- 
standing of criminal behavior. In this latter cate- 
gory were such suggested authors as Aichorn, 
Alexander, Bates, Cantor, Glueck, Healy, Shaw, 
Sutherland, and Thrasher, in addition to the vol- 
umes of the Attorney General’s Survey on Release Pro- 


cedures, the National Commission on Law Obser- 
vance and Enforcement, and the year books of the 
National Probation Association. Hardly had they 
recovered from this assignment than they were 
faced with the prospect of preparing, by the end 
of the conference, a paper on a definition of the 
job, its function and actual operation, its difficyl- 
ties, and suggestions for improvement. 

To cap the climax, the probation officers, were 
told they would stand a final examination on the 
work of the course and conference. Those three 
announcements, coming on the first day, shattered 
all hopes of a pleasant vacation from the job. 


Discussion is Focused on Treatment 
of the Individual Offender 


The session then got under way with a discussion 
of the individual offender. What we wanted to know 
was something about him: Who is the offender? 
What kind of a person is he? Why does he commit 
crime? What is the role of personality; of environ- 
mental factors? If delinquency and crime are symp- 
toms, of what are they symptoms? 

The more some of these questions were discussed 
the more surely mounted the conviction that there 
was no one simple answer. It became evident that 
criminal behavior is an expression by the individual 
in a family and community setting and that it is nev- 
er the same for any two offenders. There are internal 
or personality difficulties to which the individual 
is responding in his efforts to make some kind of 
adjustment. This adjustment may be within him- 
self or may be to the demands of the external en- 
vironment. No individual lives in a vacuum; his 
efforts at internal adjustment are no more unrelated 
to the environmental situation than is his person- 
ality development apart from the people with 
whom he lives and works, the neighborhood in 
which he lives, the books he reads, the movies he 
sees, the friends he has. 

Thus at the outset of the conference a theme 
was established that seemed to give consistency to 
all of the discussion that followed: that each indi- 
vidual develops his personality in relation to people 
and things in his environment and that efforts to deal 
with the offender must be based upon an understanding 
of the individual and the community. 
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Purposes and Techniques of Pre-Sentence - 
Investigations Are Examined 


The group next proceeded to an examination of 

the pre-probation or pre-sentence investigation, be- 
ginning with the purpose of the investigation. The 
probation officer was recognized as an agent of the 
court with the specific function of assisting the 
court to a full understanding of the offender. Such 
an understanding was considered possible only if 
it were based upon the thorough and responsible 
investigation of the offender as a person with all 
of his liabilities and assets, his family background, 
his employment record, his leisure time interests, 
his capacity to make adjustments to the normal 
demands made upon him. 
; In addition to the individual the probation offi- 
cer had to consider the family and the community. 
The use of the social service exchange, where such 
is available, was recommended, and in those cases 
where it was not then a careful clearing with the 
social agencies—public and private— was found to 
be essential. It was emphasized that probation offi- 
cers needed to be clear upon what is a fact and be 
able to distinguish between a fact and the meaning 
of a fact. The essential questions to be answered 
by the investigation is: In the light of this man’s 
potentialities and his situation can he utilize what 
probation has to offer? Put this way, the answer 
places a great responsibility upon the probation 
officer to offer the kind of probation service that 
has real helpfulness for the probationer. 


Agree that a Helping Service Can Be 
Offered in an Authoritarian Setting 


Once the court has placed an offender upon pro- 
bation the probation officer has to face the require- 
ments of offering a helping service in an authori- 
tarian setting. To some officers this may mean the 
power to clamp down on the probationer on the 
slightest provocation, to hold over his head the 
threat of revocation or imprisonment. Another pro- 
bation officer may feel uncomfortable exercising 
authority and may end up by placing but a few 
limitations upon the probationer. The officer who 
knows what he is doing recognizes that authority 
has real value in a case work relationship with the 
offender, and that it is a necessary part of the 
judicial and probation function. The authority de- 
fines the area within which the probationer and 
supervisor will work, and sets limits which the pro- 
bationer may need help in learning to accept. 
Rightly used authority aids the offender in facing 
his own problems and in accepting his share of re- 
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sponsibility for working on them with the help of 
the supervisor. 


Personality Factors Are Evaluated 


There was rather general agreement among the 
probation officers that the man on probation needs 
help around some of his own personality difficulties 
as well as around factors in his environment. In 
this latter category were such factors to be con- 
sidered as a job, his relation to members of his 
own family, and his contacts with social groups 
wherein he can find an outlet for his interests. A 
very real service the probation officer renders is to 
make available whatever community resources the 
probationer can use. 


Interview Techniques Are Considered 


Interviews came in for their share of attention. 
What is the purpose of the interview? Should inter- 
views be held in the office or at the home of the 
probationer? What is the reason for written reports 
and of what use are they? Most of us agreed that 
the purpose of an interview was to learn the pre- 
sent situation of the probationer, to help him in 
working out his difficulties whether they be within 
himself or are the more tangible and concrete facts 
such as jobs, etc. The place of interview may be 
determined by the circumstances, but in any case 
it is desirable to have both home and office visits 
in which a degree of privacy is assured. Monthly 
reports, while perhaps necessary, have their serious 
limitations and should never be regarded as any- 
thing but an unsatisfactory substitute for a per- 
sonal interview. 


Case Records Found to Serve 
a Useful Purpose 


There was considerable discussion of case records 
and case recording. How much of the interview 
should go into the records? What use is to be made 
of the records? The answers to these questions in- 
dicated that records serve a very useful purpose in 
holding the continuity of the interviews and in 
giving perspective to the progress or lack of progress 
in the interviews. It was admitted that a great deal 
more takes place in the interview than is recorded 
in the record. Chronological interviews were deemed 
more desirable than topical interviews; occasional 


summaries, every six or twelve months, were 
recommended. 


Probation Exists to Serve the Probationer 


Revocation of probation came in for discussion. 
For what reasons should probation be revoked? Is 
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the criterion the offense, the circumstances, or the 
offender? Most of the men agreed that the primary 
consideration was the probationer. Had the indivi- 
dual made sufficient progress on probation so that 
even in the face of an infraction, he could still 
profit by the probation experience? Underlying all 
of this, as is true of the entire probation process, 
is the question of what the community opinion will 
allow. Despite the fact that probation exists to 
serve the offender there may be situations in which 
the community is not yet ready to accept all that 
is involved in probation even though it might be 
for the best interests of the individual offender. 
The foregoing is but a very brief account of some 
of the questions upon which the conferees focused 
their attention. 

An outstanding feature of the conference was the 
contribution of a battery of stars imported for the 
greater part, from federal headquarters in Wash- 
ington: Henry P. Chandler, Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts; Richard 
Chappell, Chief of Probation, Administrative Office 
of U.S. Courts; James V. Bennett, Director, U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons; Arthur James, Technical As- 
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sistant in Juvenile Probation; Frank Loveland, 
Supervisor of Classification; Ray Huff, Superin- 
tendent, District of Columbia Penal Institutions; 
and Walter Urich, Parole Executive. In addition 
the group was priviledged to hear Dr. Allen Shank, 
Director of Classification, Chillicothe Reformatory; 
Dr. J. G. Wilson, Director, Division of Hospitals 
and Mental Hygiene, Kentucky Department of 
Public Welfare; Dr. John Davis Reichard, Surgeon 
in Charge, U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, 
Lexington; H.V. Bastin, Superintendent, and Miss 
Elizabeth Broecker, Director of Case Work, 
Ormsby Village, Kentucky; and Dr. Vivien M. 
Palmer, Head of the Department of Social Work, 
University of Kentucky. 

Much of the work which helped to make the 
conference a success was done before it opened. For 
months three persons—Norman A. Braden, Divi- 
sion of Probation and Parole, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Richard A. Chappell, and 
Dr. Vivien M. Palmer—in the face of many dis- 
couraging complications, planned and replanned 
the conference. Whatever degree of success at- 
tended the conference must be attribnted iu large 
part to their untiring efforts. 


The Role of the Prison Chaplain 
in Relation to Parole’ 


By REV. SEWARD HILTNER 
Secretary, Committee on Prison Chaplains, The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


DISCUSSION of this subject would be im- 

possible or irrelevant without the clarification, 
which has been made in the past few years, of the 
chaplain’s functions. There was once a time when 
the chaplain was the only “parole officer” in the 
sense that only he was likely to carry on with an 
inmate after the prison walls were left behind. That 
day is gone. Parole may still involve friendly con- 
tact following release, but it is vastly more than 
that. Though it may be inadequately administered 
in many jurisdictions, we know the principles upon 
which it should be based and the kind of trained 
workers needed to administer it. We know moreover 
that ministers, priests, and rabbis have still, as 
they have always had, a pastoral or religious 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first of two articles portraying the 
role of the prison chaplain in relation to parole. Reverend Hiltner 
discusses here what the chaplain should do about parole. In the 
November issue Rev. Fred C. Kuether, Protestant Chaplain at the 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, will interpret what the chaplain 
does about parole. 


function in connection with inmates released con- 
ditionally or otherwise. 

What functions may the chaplain have today in 
relation to parole? The starting point of this in- 
quiry is recognition of a point forcibly stated by 
James V. Bennett: 


Just because we now have specialized workers 
in these fields, it does not mean we can dispense with 
the chaplain. I believe that the chaplain now has a 
deeper and more significant role to play in the ad- 
ministration of the modern prison. 


The function of the chaplain in relation to parole 
is a religious function, just as that of the educa- 
tional director is an educational function. 

What should this mean in actual practice? We 
may rightly assume at the outset that any success 
the chaplain has in aiding the rehabilitation of an 
inmate will be of value following the inmate’s re 


1. James V. Ben of the Modern Prison Chaplain,” 
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nett, “The Role 
Proceedings of the Sixty-Seventh Ann 
Prison Association, 1987, p. 882. 


lease from an institution. Only a few of the basic 
ways in which this can be done are mentioned here, 
but they are chosen because they are fundamental. 


The Chaplain Possesses Ability to 
Develop and Maintain Rapport 


The chaplain, in the first place, should develop 
a personal as well as an ecclesiastical or church 
relationship with every inmate with whom this is 
possible. He is indeed the man who conducts a 
service of worship which we believe is meaningful 
and helpful to the inmate who appreciates it; but 
he must be more than that. He must have the 
opportunity and ability to develop such a quality 
of personal relationship with inmates that they 
will seek him out when they need help. In itself 
this function differs only in degree and content and 
not in kind from the type of relationship which 
other workers should have with the inmate, though 
of course the chaplain represents the church. But 
in most institutions other workers are so overloaded 
with necessary but time-consuming routine that 
they must strictly limit or even eliminate their 
informal contacts with inmates. The “‘pastoral call- 
ing” of the chaplain, among other factors, gives 
him ready access to the inmate as a person, pro- 
vided of course that he is trained and is the 
right kind of person himself. The chaplain must 
never allow himself to become too busy to do 
this “calling.” 

Prison life is different, so different that many of 
the modes of discharging little hostilities and irri- 
tations which are used in everyday life are not 
available to the inmate. If the chaplain has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the right type of personal rela- 
tionship with an inmate, he can be not only an 
effective safety valve for the institution but also 
a reminder that a counselor helps in time of diffi- 
culty. When the man is on parole and strikes a 
psychological or spiritual crisis, he may not always 
wish to discuss its intimate details with his parole 
officer. If the chaplain has done his job well, the 
offender will look for counsel to the priest, minister 
or rabbi, as well as to the parole officer and advisor, 


The Chaplain Directs His Efforts Where 
They Will Do the Most Good 


The chaplain should develop valid methods of 
“spiritual diagnosis.”” This means more than that 
a Protestant chaplain should work with Protestant 
Inmates. It means more than that the chaplain 
cannot help where his aid is not wanted. It means 
also that he should be able to select with a fair 
degree of accuracy those inmates whom he is most 
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likely to be able to help, and those for whom his 
efforts alone seem to give promise of success. He 
cannot be an itinerant visitor, so scattering his 
efforts as to make them meaningless. 

There is an area in every man’s life—we think of 
of it roughly as being in the field of values and of 
life philosophy—which is the realm of religion. The 
chaplain must “diagnose” the inmate’s outlook in 
this area, and make some judgment as to whether 
a man’s religion is effective or ineffective, childish 
or mature, social or antisocial, integrative or disin- 
tegrative. He may then devote his main energies, 
so far as rehabilitation is concerned, to those in- 
mates who most need his services or whom he has 
the best chance of helping. Though less tangible, 
such a diagnosis is just as rewarding, if it is done 
well, as the diagnosis of social and medical needs. 
Facilities are rapidly becoming available whereby 
chaplains may receive adequate training. Five fed- 
eral institutions now offer a regular course of 
supervised training for chaplains. 


The Chaplain Often Is Called Upon to Help 
Where Others Have Failed 


What the chaplain actually does with inmates 
who have been selected for his particular attention 
is fundamental to his success as a rehabilitative 
worker. It seems to me misleading to think of the 
chaplain solely as a “therapeutic miracle man’ 
whose function is to help inmates with whom no 
one else can do anything. But in some cases the 
chaplain should be able to do just that. In those 
more frequent and usually more hopeful cases in 
which the process of rehabilitation is making prog- 
ress under the influence of various members of the 
staff, the chaplain has an equally important func- 
tion. If he can help the inmate to think of pastors 
as people who are likely to be able to help him 
throughout his life, and of the church as something 
which demands his high loyalties and which pays 
him dividends, he has done his job well. Even 
where such results cannot be secured—and we 
know this is frequently the case—some good may 
still result. In either case there is profit for the 
program of parole. 


The Chaplain Coordinates His Work 
with the Parole Program 


The chaplain, should be in close and constant 
touch with the parole department of the institution. 
Where classification is a program and not merely 
a name, such contact is in the natural course of 
events. It is essential on the one hand that the 
chaplain do nothing specifically about parole with- 
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out the approval of the parole department, and on 
the other hand that any peculiar assets the chap- 
lain may have in connection with parole of a par- 
ticular inmate be utilized. For both of these con- 
stant contact is a prerequisite. 

Should the chaplain help to develop parole plans? 
In institutions where a chaplain has an assigned 
part in preparation for release as one of his func- 
tions, he should of course be governed by the 
accepted principles of parole work. We are thinking 
in this paper, however, of a chaplain in an institu- 
tion where efficient parole officers are at work, and 
where the chaplain therefore is not assigned specific 
administrative duties in connection with parole. 
There is a legitimate and useful way in which the 
chaplain may assist at this point. He should have 
a workable program and method—developed in 
cooperation with the parole department—for get- 
ting in touch with the ministers of inmates or 
ministers in the vicinity to which the inmate is to 
return. This should be a professional contact, pas- 
tor to pastor, and should be at least as discreet as 
social service contacts. Unfortunately, a few minis- 
ters may not uphold the professional confidences 
at this point as well as may be desired; but there 
is considerable evidence to show that this danger 
has been greatly overemphasized. A clergyman who 
has shown inability to keep confidences properly, or 
who has shown unhealthy attitudes in dealing with 
a parolee, may properly be stricken from the list. 


The Chaplain Acts as a Liaison Between 
the Inmate and his Local Church 


In the past two or three years I have grown more 
ready to accept the potential usefulness of such 
contacts with local ministers. I believe that such 
contacts would be desirable—assuming the minis- 
ter has discretion and intelligence—in the case of 
all inmates except those antagonistic to what they 
think of as religion and the churches. Ministers 
are busy people. They may not be able, even if 
they wish and know how, to deal effectively with 
every parolee referred to them. But their influence 
may be of a high order where it can be put into 
operation. Their entirely voluntary relationship to 
the inmate is of greatest significance. I hope it may 
be possible some day for pastors to refrain from 
being parole advisors; for they are more effective 
when they do not have an official or authoritative 
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relation to a parolee. They have a more important 
function to perform which no one else can fulfil], 


The Chaplain Helps to Interpret 
Parole to the Community 


Futhermore the chaplain may also have a large 
part in showing “the community that the offender 
can truly reform. He can prove that the word 
‘rehabilitation’ now has a new and vital significance 
and that it really means an honorable re-enlistment 
in the cavalcade of life.” If there is anything parole 
needs in the community, it is understanding. With- 
out this we experience the vicious circle—enlight- 
ened leaders urge parole based upon sound princip- 
les; parole is established but principles scrapped; 
the system is attacked and the public blames 
the principles; leaders have to start over again. 
Chaplains, to be sure, have little time for much 
public speaking in the community if they are doing 
their work well with inmates. But every pastor 
whose interest and service they can enlist on behalf 
of an inmate undoubtedly thereafter will have a 
new conception of the potentialities of parole, and 
that type of education is what is so badly needed. 
For when it works at all, its influence is great. The 
chaplain therefore will not be a parole headliner, 
but through the church he may have an enormous 
influence in guiding public opinion. 

It should be underscored that the chaplain is by 
no means the only effective ‘religious’ influence in 
an institution. For religion, believing in the worth 
of each individual person, is at work wherever sin- 
cere and intelligent efforts toward rehabilitation 
are being made. Every improvement made in the 
custodial and professional staffs is an influence 
leading toward higher religious as well as ethical 
aims. 

The chaplain’s work may and should have a 
great significance for the institution and parole 
program. All that has been said, of course, assumes 
that the chaplain is well educated culturally and 
theologically, has such special training as is needed 
to work in a penal institution, has a sincere belief 
in and consecration to his special field of service 
without being cranky or morbid about it, and that 
his personal life in some measure demonstrates re- 
ligion as a liberating and releasing rather than as 
a repressive and imposed influence. More such 
chaplains will benefit parole. 


Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and until a man has found 
God and been found by God, he begins at no beginning, he works to no end. 


—H. G. WELLS 


The Industrial Counselor in a 
Federal Reformatory 


By H. D. REMPEL 
Industrial Counselor, Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma 


N RECENT YEARS vocational counseling has 

become an important occupation. Many high 
schools and colleges now employ student personnel 
workers; vocational advisers have been added to 
the staffs of the CCC and the NYA. This condition 
has developed largely because young people today, 
more than ever before, need vocational guidance. 

There exists an even greater need for inmate 
personnel work in penal and correctional institu- 
tions. Today’s young people often are baffled when 
they face the problem of self-support: occupational 
information is difficult to obtain directly; early 
specialization has become necessary; and from the 
2,500 possible occupations, one must be chosen. 

Due to the stigma of his “past” the released 
prisoner has increased difficulties in finding a job, 
and the door is closed to him in many fields of 
employment. Therefore, specific guidance is im- 
perative in the penal and correctional institution. 

This need was recognized by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons and the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., and 
led to establishing, three years ago, the position of 
industrial counselor. When this position was created 
it was planned that the industrial counselor in the 
federal reformatories and penitentiaries, coopera- 
ting with the supervisor of education and the super- 
intendent of industries, should be instrumental in 
organizing and directing the vocational training of 
prisoners assigned to the industries and that he 
should analyze the industries and industrial opera- 
tions to determine the minimum qualifications 
which workers must possess and the kind and 
amount of training which they must obtain in 
order to be normally productive. 

In the Federal Reformatory at El] Reno, Okla- 
homa, the program of the industrial counselor is , 
patterned after a general outline of duties, and is 
divided into four main functions: (1) vocational 
counseling; (2) placement and selection; (3) voca- 
tional training; and (4) follow-up. 


Findings Show Need for Vocational Counseling 


The results of a study’ of one thousand inmates 
admitted to this institution indicate that 80 per 
cent of them are between 15 and 30 years of age, 


1. The final results are not yet available and therefore the percentages 
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are given in round numbers only. 


the average age of the total group being 25.5. 
Thirty per cent of the newcomers have never been 
employed regularly and therefore cannot be clas- 
sified occupationally. Of the other 70 per cent, 
many have experienced long periods of unemploy- 
ment or have engaged in different lines of work 
which frequently were entirely unrelated. Of the 
new inmates, 25 per cent have no plans for future 
employment whatever, many of them having a very 
limited employment background. Of the others but 
few have definite jobs waiting for them. Seventy 
per cent of all inmates, however, express an interest 
in learning a trade, but never before having con- 
sidered training in the trades, many of them are at 
a loss to know which one to select. These findings 
disclose the extent of the need for vocational coun- 
seling in prison. 


Counseling Program at El Reno 


The counseling program as developed at El Reno 
closely resembles the guidance clinics in some of 
the larger schools. An analysis is made of each in- 
mate covering his general ability, achievement, 
special aptitudes or disabilities, interests, person- 
ality, attitudes, health, socio-economic data, and 
opportunity for future employment. Results of 
standardized tests administered by the psycholo- 
gist and the industrial counselor, medical reports 
prepared by the medical officer and the psychia- 
trist, and other information gathered by the super- 
visor of education, the parole officer, or the record 
clerk, are evaluated and synthesized. In these 
analyses, special attention is given to those be- 
havior areas in which specific problems exist. 
During a personal interview with the prisoner his 
vocational plans and ambitions are discussed in the 
light of these findings. His interest and enthusiasm 
are aroused for those occupations in which he is 
most likely to succeed and which offer employment 
possibilities. Wherever necessary, the prisoner is 
urged to take related educational courses or is 
directed to sources of occupational information. The 
vocational program as finally planned for the pris- 
oner is submitted to the Classification Committee 
in the form of a recommendation. 

Naturally, the procedure of counseling is not al- 
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ways as systematic as it is described in the fore- 
going statement. Some inmates present practically 
no vocational adjustment problem at all and there- 
fore some of the steps in developing a program for 
them are omitted. Others, however, are definitely 
poorly adjusted vocationally; this poor adjustment 
may have been a contributing factor to their de- 
linquency. Then, much time and effort is devoted 
to analyzing vocational capacities in order to en- 
able the inmate to select a suitable occupation. 


Seventy Different Occupations 
Avialable for Placement 


Occupational experience and formal or informal 
vocational training are available in nearly seventy 
different occupations. Some of these fall in the 
common labor class, while others are classified as 
semi-skilled and skilled trades, and clerical and 
technical occupations. The theory of counseling 
carries with it the need of placement. Fortunately, 
in many instances it is possible to provide the in- 
mate with the type of vocational training or occu- 
pational experience for which he is particularly 
well suited. If approved by the Classification Com- 
mittee, the training program or job placement, as 
recommended by the industrial counselor, is made 
available by the associate warden. 

Whereas all inmates must be placed in some job 
or activity and the problem is to find the right job 
for the individual, there are some jobs which must 
be filled and for which properly qualified men must 
be selected. In the industries as well as in the 
maintenance shops and offices, where normal pro- 
duction is desired, workers are chosen on the basis 
of certain minimum qualifications. These are de- 
termined by the industrial counselor, cooperating 
with the supervisor of education and, in the case 
of the industries, the superintendent of the industry 
concerned. Careful selection of workers increases 
production, reduces labor turnover, and materially 
improves the morale of the employees. Such factors 
aid in the adjustment and rehabilitation of the 
individual prisoner. 


Varied Vocational Training 
Program is Provided 


After the prisoner’s qualifications have been eval- 
uated and a program has been prepared for him, 
the next step is necessary to make available the 
vocational training or occupational experience. 
Since 70 per cent of all inmates express an interest 
in learning a trade, and many of them are capable 
of learning a trade, a varied program of training 
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must be developed in order to meet specific edy- 
cational needs. 

Therefore, both formal and informal vocational 
training are offered. Formal vocational training ig 
given in several shops and in the commercial de- 
partment of the school; informal training and 
occupational experience are available in the build. 
ing trades, in the industries, and in the maintenance 
details. 

There are three shops in which properly qualified 
trainees learn skilled trades under the supervision 
of instructor foremen: the general shop, the electric 
shop, and the carpenter shop. In the general shop, 
men learn the rudiments of woodworking, painting 
and finishing, electricity, sheet metal, forging and 
machine shop mechanics. In the carpenter shop 
they are trained in cabinet-making and in preparing 
material to be used in the construction of buildings, 
In the electric shop, training is offered in the theory 
and practice of electricity. 

Since a number of prisoners claim an interest in 
clerical work and possess sufficient clerical aptitude 
and general intelligence to qualify for clerical posi- 
tions, a program of commercial training allows them 
to study bookkeeping, business English, business 
science, commercial law, typing and shorthand. 
From this group, men are selected to fill clerical 
positions in the institution. 

Nearly three hundred inmates are employed on 
the construction projects now under way and re- 
ceive informal vocational trainirig and experience 
in the various building trades. The men employed 
in the culinary department learn cooking, baking, 
meat cutting, and related trades. The laundry offers 
training facilities in laundering, dry cleaning and 
pressing. A few are employed in the shoe shop and 
learn the cobbler trade. In the hospital, inmates 
are employed as attendants and male nurses, labo- 
ratory and dental techincians, and surgical assist- 
ants. Through such experience, some have devel- 
oped an interest in medicine and subsequently 
entered medical school. The institution farm is 
operated by inmates under the supervision of a 
scientifically trained farm manager. Farm workers 
gain experience in modern farm methods, dairying, 
stock raising, and other agricultural occupations. 
Similarly, those assigned to maintenance details 
obtain experience in lines of work in which they 
may find employment upon release. 

There are two industries: the broom factory and 
the weaving mill. Besides learning a trade, workers 
in the industries earn money for their needy fam 
lies or for educational correspondence courses which 
they may wish to take. Sometimes homeless men 
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without any job prospects are assigned to paying 
positions and encouraged to accumulate savings 
which to tide themselves over while looking for 
work when released. 

After being placed in the broom factory or in 
the weaving mill, the new worker serves an appren- 
ticeship of six to eight weeks’ duration, depending 
upon the readiness with which he acquires new 
skills. He is taught the trade either by the superin- 
tendent or by a worker already adept in it. After 
he has learned the various operations, he is assigned 
to the particular job for which he is best fitted by 
proficiency, adaptability, and interest. 

The industrial counselor’s contribution to the 
training of prisoners is, first of all, to determine 
each prisoner’s vocational training needs and to 
recommend to the Classification Committee a pro- 
gram that answers those needs. Secondly, he 
cooperates with the supervisor of education and the 
instructor foreman in organizing and directing 
shop work and related courses. Finally, he checks 
the progress and adjustment of the trainees, sub- 
mitting periodic progress reports to the Classifica- 
tion Committee. 

Oceupational and Vocational Plans 
Modified as Needs Indicate 


Often, after the inmate has been placed, new 
information is obtained which makes reclassification 
advisable. It may be that he has received promise 
of employment in a different line, or he may not 
adjust well in his job even though his abilities 
score high as tested. The industrial counselor ex- 
amines the new facts, checking them against earlier 
records and, in a special progress report to the 
Classification Committee, recommends a course of 
action to be taken. If the circumstances warrant 
it, the inmate’s training program is revised. 

Some Problems Encountered by 
the Industrial Counselor 

During the regular performance of his duties, 
the industrial counselor encounters many problems. 
It is simple enough to administer a battery of tests 
to the prisoner; however, interpreting the results 
correctly is an entirely different matter, for it is 
necessary to do this with reference to his back- 
ground and achievement. Developing a suitable 
program for an immature individual of superior 
intelligence, but with psychopathic tendencies and 
lack of drive, may be especially troublesome as long 
as his vocational interests remain uncrystalized. 
Sometimes try-outs in a variety of jobs lead him 
to choice of work which has a continuous hold on 
his interest. 
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The aim in inmate personnel work is to prepare 
the prisoner for suitable post-release employment. 
In mapping a program for him, the industrial coun- 
selor considers the job opportunities available to 
him in his home community. Advantages resulting 
from mastering a trade are frequently minimized 
or lost entirely when well-meaning parents or 
friends arrange a job for him not at all in line with 
his newly acquired skills. Then problems of re- 
arranging or changing his program arise. If a plan 
could be developed whereby the prisoner who has 
learned a trade was registered with the U.S. Em- 
ployment Agency’s branch office in the community 
to which he is released, he might find employment 
in line with his training. A satisfactory post- 
release adjustment then would be more probable. 

Vocational and occupational maladjustment, or 
unadjustment in the case of younger criminals, is 
an important contributory cause of delinquency. 
If the offender is enabled to become economically 
independent, he acquires the feeling of security so 
necessary to his rehabilitation. Suitable vocational 
training or occupational experience accomplishes 
what imprisonment alone could never do. 

To help the prisoner in becoming vocationally 
well-adjusted and content in his work is the func- 
tion of the industrial counselor. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


BY LICHTY 


“So they gimme a pardon, eh! Well, that’s society for 
you—they teach you a trade, then turn you out where 
you can’t make a livin’ at it!” 

Reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 

probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Holtzoff 

will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selecteu 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


cedures in 


(1) Shall persons convicted of crimes 
selves for registration for military 
Selective Training and Service Act? 

(2) What will determine whether or not a person con- 
victed of a crime is disqualified from military service? 

(3) By what method may a person convicted of crime 
be restored to his full civil rights? 4 i 

(4) What period of time must elapse, following dis- 
charge from probation or parole, before a person may 
apply for a pardon to restore his civil rights? 


The enactment of the Selective Training and Service 
Act will give rise to the question on the part of many 
probationers, parolees, and — - discharged from 
probation or parole as to what their duties, respon- 
sibilities, and privileges are in respect to military serv- 
ice. At the outset, it should be stated that such persons, 
if within the specified ages, must present themselves as 
all other men who are subject to the provisions of the 
statute. Whether persons who have been convicted of a 
crime may actually enter the military service is another 
question. The law contains no provision on this specific 
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ny = re 5 (e) of the Act authorizes the President, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to provide for the deferment of certain classes of men 
from training and service under the Act. Among the 
enumerated categories are “men found to be physically, 
mentally, or morally deficient or defective.” It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that the extent to which persons 
convicted of crime will be disqualified from military 
service under the present Act will be governed by reg- 
ulations, which at this writing have not as yet been pro- 
mulgated. 

In the past, a line has at times been drawn as between 
crimes involving moral turpitude and those not so char- 
acterized, or as between felonies and misdemeanors, or 
as between crimes in respect to which infamous punish- 
ment may be imposed and those of a lesser degree of 
gravity. Every probation and parole officer, therefore, 
should consult the regulations as soon as they have been 
promulgated, in order to be able to advise his wards. 

There will undoubtedly be a number of probationers, 
parolees, and men recently discharged from probation 
or parole who will be anxious to expiate their past de- 
ficiencies of conduct by serving their country, and who 
will be disappointed when they find themselves barred 
from performing one of the principal duties of citizen- 
ship. Such an attitude will undoubtedly be commendable, 
because a person convicted of a crime who is imbued with 
such a desire is already far along the path of rehabilita- 
tion. It must be remembered, however, that the per- 
formance of military service in the interest of national 
defense is both a duty and a privilege of citizenship. 
Many privileges of citizenship are ‘lost as a result of a 
conviction of a crime. 

Our penal system recognizes, however, that such per- 
sons are not beyond redemption. In fact, this concept is 
the keystone of our probation and parole structure. Con- 


resent them- 
ce under the 


sequently, ineligibility to military service, as well 
disqualification to perform other functions of citizenship, 
such as voting, may be removed by Executive clemency, 
The Founding Fathers, in their wisdom, conferred by the 
Constitution a plenary pardoning power on the President, 
which is not subject to any restrictions or circumscribed 
by any limitation. 

A full and unconditional pardon wipes out the effect 
of a conviction and the consequences flowing from it. 
Pardons of this type, however, are granted but infre- 
quently, and ordinarily only in the rare and unusual 
instances in which an innocent person is unjustly con- 
victed. There are, however, pardons of another class that 
are granted very often, known as pardons to restore 
civil rights. The beneficiaries of Executive clemency of 
this type are generally persons who have been convicted 
and who have completed their sentences, whether the 
sentence involves imprisonment or probation, and have 
proven by their subsequent conduct that they are worthy 
of a pardon which would wipe out such consequences of 
the conviction as involve a deprivation of the privileges 
of citizenship. Mere expressions of intention to refrain 
from violations of criminal law, no matter how sincere 
such professions may be for the moment, are not re- 
garded, however, as sufficient in themselves to warrant 
clemency. Life tests us in the crucible, not by what we 
say, but by what we do. Consequently, it is the practice 
not to give favorable consideration to applications for 
pardons to restore civil rights until at least four years 
have elapsed after the person’s final discharge from 
his sentence; i.e., four years after the expiration of the 
probation or parole period, if the person in question has 
been on probation or parole, and then only if during such 
four-year period the applicant has led a law-abiding, 
moral, and orderly life. In the case of a few crimes of 
an exceptionally grave character, such as violations of 
the narcotic laws, an eight-year period is exacted. While 
this rule may be relaxed in cases in which exceptional 
and extraordinary circumstances are presented showing 
affirmatively the desirability of such a departure, such 
instances are very few. 


Consequently, a probation officer should not suggest or 
encourage the filing of an application for restoration of 
civil rights until the required period, as described above, 
has entirely elapsed. On the other hand, a person who is 
eligible for restoration of civil rights on the basis just 
summarized, and who desires to be considered for mili- 
tary service, may well be advised to initiate such an 


application by filing the necessary papers with the Par- 
don Attorney. 


It should be observed that there are other forms of 
Executive clemency which do not have the effect of re- 
storing civil rights. For example, a commutation of 4 
sentence, absolute or conditional, or a remission of a 
fine, in and of itself, does not restore civil rights or revive 


any of the privileges of which the convicted person has 
been deprived. 


I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private and public, of peace 


and war. 


—MILTON 
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Education and Mental Hygiene Inseparable 


Mental Health Through Education. By W. 
Carson Ryan. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1988. Pp. 315. $1.50. 


There is no group, not excepting physicians or even 
psychiatrists, who have shown a greater feeling for 
mental health as of positive value, than educators. True, 
this is unfortunately not yet a predominating char- 
acteristic of this profession, but its leaders are more 
and more defining their objectives and methods in con- 
cepts of mental health, even if not always in the words 
of those who have been most expressive of that interest. 
Psychiatric service to children with problems (parents 
with problems) has consistently pointed a finger to the 
school as the locus of the major opportunity for public 
health along this line. Every community agency dealing 
with children’s problems, including the court and pro- 
bation, have reached this same conclusion. 


Consequently Dr. Ryan’s treatment of education and 
mental hygiene as inseparable is timely and when he 
points out that “the task we have is that of seeking 
out and preparing people for this peculiarly important 
and difficult business of helping human beings to grow 
and develop adequately,” he defines a problem and an 
objective that runs throughout all these fields and his 
discussion can be translated with a little effort into 
principles that are generally applicable. Dr. Ryan very 
aptly stresses the difference between saying and doing. 
Excellent mental hygiene emanates from teachers who 
feel for people and life situations, but who cannot recite 
anybody else’s opinions, whereas distorted mental hygiene 
courses may grow out of recitals of unfelt principles. He 
clarifies, however, two principles that underlie all posi- 
tive mental hygiene. First that children differ and second 
that behavior is caused. He deals with certain aspects 
of our 20th century school culture that tend to be 
variously unhygienic, such as grades and promotion, 
recitation, marks, and discipline. These have all taken 


a sanctioned toll from the mental health of school 
children. 


In looking for changes, a reconsidered education of 
the teacher is unavoidable. He shows how empty some 
so-called mental hygiene courses are and how the 
teacher’s very education sets a pattern that one would 
Wish teachers to avoid with their children. 


On the constructive side, he points to some instances 
of teacher education that should be taken seriously and 
shows how the social case work viewpoint has deeply 
affected education in one city. The obvious conclusion 
is drawn that teachers could benefit by inclusion in their 
training of the sort of experience that is found in the 
training of the social worker, with some consideration 
of the student of education as an individual maturing 
organism, 


er curriculum which has been so deadly to many 


ool children has seemed to be particularly culpable, 
use it is crucial, and yet new directions based on 
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the needs of realistic human living, rather than out- 


moded displaced cultures are pointed out as a green 
light ahead. 


Dr. Ryan recognizes that the school administration 
in itself is the determinant of the climate of the school, 
of the extent to which the teacher may be or is en- 
couraged to tune his efforts to a functional practice of 
education. But he realizes that the school is the thing that 
society has handed us. He goes beyond the mere edu- 
cational department of the community as one phase of 
state or local function, and relates the progress of edu- 
cation to the whole tone of progress of the community 
or state. He shows that education is just one part of 
a community service to those people served otherwise 
by other parts. The implication is that mutually support- 
ed action is essential to a good community job. 


GEORGE S. STEVENSON, M. D. 


Careful Survey of Social Psychology Field 


Social Psychology. By Charles Bird. New 


York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. Pp. 
564. $3.50. 


A distinct advance is apparent in recent years in the 
relationship between the field of social psychology as a 
general integrated science and social psychology in its 
applied aspects in important fields of human endeavor. 
On the one side the student in the general field no longer 
assumes that he can deal with practical applications 
in the light of his general concepts, and on the other 
the practical worker refuses to formulate programs 
that are in conflict with the established knowledge of the 
science as a whole. The volume by Bird will serve both 
groups as a careful interpretation of the experimental 
and critical thought in the broad field of social psychology. 

The selection of topics is made from those in which 
“social: psychologists are doing... researches and 
analyses.” The growing importance of motives and incen- 
tives is represented by three chapters, approximately 20 
per cent of the entire volume. The thought on attitudes 
is difficult to integrate due to the fact that significant 
areas have not been investigated; two chapters give 
adequately and fairly what is known in the light of 
experimental studies. 


The interpretation of the literature on limitation 
and suggestion is particularly valuable. A careful study 
of these chapters should do much to displace pocket 
iterms as explanatory concepts and turn the attention 
to fundamental processes that can be identfied and 
studied in their own right. Similarly in a day when 
important movements and complex behavior are ascribed 
naively to propaganda, the underlying processes need to 
be analyzed and the limits of their operation established 
as is here attempted. The behavior of groups is, of 
course, the general theme of the entire study, but the 
special form of group, the mob, is singled out for separate 
treatment. The practical aspects of the book are repre- 
sented by chapters on war, leadership, the significance of 
age, and juvenile delinquency. 
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Criticism from many sources will be inevitable in a 
field that has so many controversial problems, but the 
book as a whole will be found dependable as a survey 
of modern thought in the field. The experimental liter- 
ature is examined critically but at the same time 
appreciatively even if the conclusions cannot be accepted. 
This temper is well illustrated in the discussion of older 
writers, Tarde, Le Bon, McDougall, and many others; 
instead of discarding completely all that they wrote, their 
work is seen as valuable even if newer insights have 
superseded the former conclusions. Many of the older ob- 
servations were fruitful and essentially correct and the 
thought of these men, if viewed in proper perspective, 
often seems strangely modern. 

The re-examination of the critical thought of three 
decades on inheritance will be welcome by many. The 
dogma that original nature contributes nothing to human 
behavior has at times set limits both to the nature of 
the objective enquiries that were undertaken and to the 
conclusions that were drawn from observations. Bird 
does not return to the older terminology of instincts, but 
he does represent a point of view that will be a correc- 
tive to the uncritical tendency of ascribing everything 
that is seen in complex behavior to a process of adjust- 
ment and learning. 

The selection of topics to be covered will always em- 
body personal elements, but one may express the hope 
that such fields as language, fashions, laughter, and the 
phenomena associated with races will not be generally 
minimized in the field of social psychology. 

After recognizing the solid worth of the present 
treatise it should be pointed out that a body of thought, 
possibly of equal validity, on the central problems 
of social life is not here represented—it should not 
be in the light of the task undertaken. The work of 
Dewey, Blumer, Mead, and now the stimulating study, 
“The Social Mind,” by J. E. Boodin, among many others, 
will need to be incorporated in any comprehensive 
survey of social psychology. An integration of methods 
and of conclusions eventually may be forthcoming, but 
for the present the students of the general field of be- 
havior that is socially moulded should read more widely 
than any single treatise or the contributions of any one 
school of thought. 

PAUL F. FINNER 


Uniform Child Guidance Data 


Recording and Reporting for Child Guidance 
Clinics. By Mary Augusta Clark. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publica- 
tions, 1930. Pp. 151. 


Recording and Reporting for Child Guidance Clinics 
is one of the many good outgrowths of the work of the 
Commonwealth Fund in the field of mental hygiene and 
child guidance. 

The manual presents a detailed and practical plan, 
initiated in the demonstration clinics of the Common- 
wealth Fund, for the keeping of records and the making 
of reports in a child guidance clinic. It is a complete 
compilation of the various forms adaptable to clinics 
where there is a minimum staff of a psychiatrist, psycho- 
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logist, and social worker. The instructions for using 
the forms, some comment on their purpose, and a state. 
ment as to how the statistical data compiled in them 
might be used, are included. 

The chief value in this scholarly manual lies in the 
fact. that it provides in book form, a uniform method 
for the collection of data in the field of child guidance, 
If the method is put into use in clinics throughout the 
country, it should not only help to standardize clinic 
procedures, but should make available quantitative data 
concerning behavior disorders of children. 

Although the author recognizes the limitations inherent 
in trying to present data concerned with behavior prob- 
lems in statistical form, and points out the importance 
of supplementing such data with case material, it appears 
that further comment as to the complexity of human 
behavior and the multiplicity of motivation underlying 
it, might have strengthened her thesis, that material 
collected by the method presented is valuable. 

The book should be of particular interest to clinic 
directors and community groups who are closely involved 
with clinic organization. However, this method of service 
reporting should be of value to social agencies and 
health centers interested in analyzing the services they 
provide. 

Mary Harms 


Helps to Understand the Runaway Boy 


The Runaway Boy in the Correctional School. 
By Zena C. O’Connor. New York: Bureau of 
Publication, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 78. 


In the opening sentence of the introduction of this 
book the author states that one of the major problems 
in every child-caring institution is “running away.” One 
assumes that Dr. O’Connor means the correctional insti- 
tution where children of aggressive attitudes and be- 
havior traits are placed by authoritative order of 
agencies or parents. The children in these schools may or 
may not be in sympathy with the plan of care and 
training instituted for them. The “runaway,” it is to be 
assumed, is in opposition to the plan. 

This publication is a report of a study of the char- 
acteristics of, and factors in, the lives of 119 boys 
who ran away from The Children’s Village, a school at 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, for problem and delinquent 
boys and girls. A control group of 125 boys of the same 
school who had not run away were studied in relation 
to similar characteristics and factors. As in most of these 
studies, a great amount of time and effort has been 
given to the accumulation of data through a study by 
tests of conditions and factors which may or may not 
be causal in the development of the problems; but rela- 
tively few dynamic suggestions for the solution of the 
problem emerge from the study. It is quite possible that 
the superintendents of correctional schools could add 
to their thinking and analysis of this problem by 4 
consideration of the etiological factors brought out by 
such studies. Undoubtedly Dr. O’Connor is quite correct 
when she says that “much more research is needed in 
institutions to determine what factors contribute to 
social harmony.” 
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Chapters I and II, the introduction and organization 
of the study, outline how the study will be conducted, 
object of study, and methods of procedure. 

Chapter III representing the major effort of the study 
deals with “comparisons between the runaway and control 
groups in factors which can be measured objectively.” 
This chapter presents twenty-one comparative tables: 
chronological ages, mental ages, intelligence quotients, 
educational quotients, scores of personality adjustment 
tests (Rogers), height-weight and physical defects, 
reasons for commitment, seasonal factors, frequency and 
repetition of runaways by cottage, and outcomes of these 
children after leaving the school. 


The significant findings from this phase of the study 
are: 
1. It is the older boy who runs away the more times 
2. A pattern established before entering the school 
of running away from situations continues within 


the school 
3.Contribution of certain home cottages to running 
away of boys 


4,More runaways in comfortable, pleasant weather 


Chapter IV deals with the uncontrolled interview. 
Unfortunately this method of investigation was used with 
only thirty boys of the runaway group. The reviewer 
feels that despite the rationalization elements one meets 
it is only by a direct discussion with the runaway him- 
self that one will find the complex motivations and emo- 
tional factors which precipitated the runaway. Objective 
measurements and formal tests may give leads but the 
direct interview will give the same information together 
with the motivating elements which precipitated the act. 
Further studies of the problem of children running from 
situations they reject should proceed with intensive 
studies of the child’s thinking in relation to his situation. 


From the findings of these thirty interviews, an adjust- 
ment questionnaire was set up. There were seventy- 
eight items in this questionnaire. There are variations 
of response, recurring with sufficient frequency to lead 
one to believe that such a questionnaire would be of 
value in locating symptoms significant of disharmony 
and poor adjustment in time to prevent the runaway 
or other explosive behavior. The reader is referred to 
these two Chapters IV and V to be read in entirety. 
From the interviews the author concludes: 


1, Most runaways have been conditioned to this 
Tesponse before their arrival at the institution. 


2. They are less flexible in making social adjust- 
ments. 


3. They have developed fewer interests for leisure 
time before coming to the institution and find fewer 
recreational outlets after their commitment. 

4. They are characterized by restless activity and 
less inclined to favor quiet pursuits. 

5. Institutional procedure, especially cottage disci- 


Pline, is blamed for a great proportion of runaway 
episodes. 


In Chapter VII the author discusses “Implications 
for Institutional Treatment.” She has eight suggested 
treatment procedures. The reviewer believes that several 
of these suggestions would apply locally only to the 
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school in which the study was made. Possibly similar 
conditions may exist in other schools of this type. 

The reviewer recommends the book to those who are 
earing for problem and aggressive children within 
institutions. It is hoped that this study will serve as a 
stimulus to other studies of the care of children living 
in situations which may be for their ultimate welfare 
but to which they are antagonistic and subversive—in 
their own words, “It’s all right but I don’t like it.” 
Further, it is hoped that this study will lead to “more 
research ... in institutions to determine what factors 
contribute to social harmony.” 


LEON C. FAULKNER 


Distinguished Contribution to Criminology 


Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up. By Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1940. Pp. 330. $2.50. 


In this book the Gluecks present additional data per- 
taining to the renowned one thousand boys first intro- 
duced to the public in 1934. Most readers will remember 
the Gluecks’ One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents (Har- 
vard University Press, 1934) in which there was pre- 
sented the characteristics of one thousand delinquent 
boys brought before the Boston Juvenile Court and 
examined by the Judge Baker Guidance Center. The 
focal point of that investigation was the amount of 
recidivism among these delinquents during a five-year 
period after treatment had come to an end. The Gluecks, 
among other things, had attempted to correlate the 
personal and social characteristics of these delinquents 
with their behavior during the after-treatment five-year 
period. Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up, ably supple- 
ments this original study by presenting what happened 
to these same delinquents during a second and third five- 
year period since the first follow-up investigation was 
made. 

The present book opens with a review of the char- 
acteristics of the delinquent boys as revealed by the 
1934 report. This review again emphasizes the exceed- 
ingly poor material with which the Boston Juvenile 
Court and other community agencies had to deal. This 
fact tends to make more understandable the high pro- 
portion of delinquents who were apparently untouched 
(measured in terms of recidivism) by the treatment 
accorded them. The Gluecks then devote attention to 
the conduct of the delinquents during the three after- 
treatment five-year periods. The most significant thing 
revealed by this investigation is the finding that as the 
delinquents get older there is a decline in criminality. 
Furthermore, it was found that in the case of those who 
continued to engage in criminal activity the seriousness 
of their offenses tended to decrease as the years passed. 
These findings lend support to the contention that the 
natural process of maturation tends to place restraints 
upon criminal conduct. The Gluecks found that regard- 
less of the age when the offender began his misconduct, 
the phenomenon of delinquency tends to run a more or 
less steady and predictable course. It would seem, there- 
fore, that on the average, once a child embarks upon a 
delinquent career, this career is a predictable one. This, 


at least, seems to be the case under existing treatment 
facilities. 
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The natural process of maturation seems to be 
facilitated or retarded by certain characteristics of the 
offender. Thus, a comparison of those delinquents who 
had reformed with those who had not reformed revealed 
that they differed in ethnic origin and associated cultures, 
the type of discipline they had received from their 
parents, conduct in school and age at first known mis- 
behavior. The delinquents who ceased their criminal 
activities on the whole were better endowed, had received 
better discipline from their parents, had enjoyed better 
mental health, had behaved better in school and had 
begun their delinquencies when they were older than 
those who had not reformed. It was also found that the 
delinquents who had reformed before having reached 
twenty-one years of age, on the whole, had better innate 
equipment and had lived in more favorable environmental 
conditions than had those who reformed after having 
become twenty-one years of age. The factors of better 
endowment and environment seemed also associated with 
a decrease in the seriousness of the crimes committed 
by the unreformed delinquents. Offenders who continued 
to commit serious crimes compared unfavorably in 
heredity and early environment with those offenders 
whose continued criminal careers found expression in 
minor offenses. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the 
prediction of the offender’s response to treatment. The 
Gluecks have constructed a prognostic table which covers 
the behavior of these delinquents from the moment when 
treatment accorded them by the Boston Juvenile Court 
and other agencies was terminated to the end of a 
fifteen-year period. This table should prove of value 
to all juvenile court judges interested in predicting the 
probable behavior of the delinquents appearing before 
them. The Gluecks also have constructed other tables for 
determining the probable response of individuals when 
they are subjected to various kinds of peno-correctional 
measures. The use of these tables in practice would 
tend to place many phases of the administration of 
criminal justice on a much more precise foundation. 

The reader will find this latest monograph of the 
Gluecks an extremely valuable addition to a growing 
fund of accurate knowledge about criminals and their 
treatment. In Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up, the 
Gluecks make another distinguished contribution to 
criminology. 

E. D. MONACHESI 


Fun with Inconsistencies in Law 


Look at the Law. By Percival E. Jackson. New 
OTe E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 377. 


In this volume, Percival Jackson lists all of the com- 
plaints which have been made by laymen against the law 
and lawyers. Typical of the chapter headings are these 
titles: “There is too Much Law,” “The Law is Un- 
certain,” “The Law is too Rigid,” “The Law is too 
Technical,” “The Law is too Slow,” “Lawyers are 
Dishonest,” “Judges are Corrupt,” and “Witnesses are 
Liars.” 

The technique employed in each chapter is the same. 
First, the author charges the law with a specific frailty, 
he next pleads it guilty, then he gives a speech in 


mitigation of punishment, and finally suggests a cure, 

It is altogether constructive. The author, much like 
the artist painting a landscape, has backed away seve;a] 
paces from the stream of “law in action.” He has sized 
it up and then written of it with considerable under. 
standing, objectivity, and range. Perhaps it does not 
deserve to be on the “must” list, but at least it is a book 
which the private practitioner, the lawyer in public 
service, and the layman may read with real profit. 

The author has a lot of fun with the inconsistencies 
in law. Even the publishers on the back of the jacket 
of the book have sought to bring attention to the volume 
with the following rather sensational questions: “Do you 
know that in Connecticut it is a criminal offense to carry 
a watch showing other than Standard time, and that in 
Washington the law regulates the length of hotel sheets?” 
Such apparently ludicrous situations are explained with 
humor and with understanding by the author. For 
example, the book abounds in illustrations of the diffi. 
culties involved in legislative drafting and particularly 
the limitations inherent in the use of any word or words 
to convey ideas. He makes clear to those not familiar 
with the legislative process how wholly unrealizable 
is the goal that a legislature may find words which will 
embrace all future situations to which, in justice, they 
should be applicable. In fact, the author is at his best 
in his little essays on “words” which appear throughout 
the volume. 

The author is thoroughly conversant with the law 
reform movements of the last quarter century and finds 
substantial and permanent benefits in the work of such 
organizations as the American Law Institute, the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, the various state law revision commissions and 
crime commissions. 

The book is both realistic and objective; both practical 
and philosophical. 

GoRDON DEAN 


Of Value in Understanding Social Problems 


Virginia’s Social Awakening. By Arthur W. 
James. Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1939. 
Pp. 198. $3.00. 


Some of the country’s greatest soldiers and states- 
men never led marching armies and did not make political 
speeches. They fought for a better break for people who 
were dependent, defective, and delinquent, and in 80 
doing they fought for all of the people—a fight to make 
of the United States a cleaner, stronger and more civi- 
lized nation. 

Virginia’s Social Awakening by Arthur James, be 
cause it is an accurate and understanding history of the 
Virginia Board of Charities and Corrections, is inevi- 
tably a testimonial to the life and accomplishments of 
Dr. J. T. Mastin, one of this country’s greatest soldiers 
in the never-ending fight for a more nearly civilized 
America. When Dr. Mastin was first appointed as 
secretary of the Virginia State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, he found the defenses against the forces that 
threatened security to be miserable and antiquated; he 
found poor farms and jails to be the only provisions for 
protecting the public welfare, a defense which had been 
unsatisfactory in Colonial times, and which was totally 
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inadequate to meet threatened security in a complex 
industrial age. Slowly and patiently, working against 
tremendous odds and against profound skepticism, he 
built the foundation of a defense against the forces which 
threaten American security. They cleaned up the alms- 
houses, improved relief, made more adequate provisions 
for mother’s aid, improved desertion and non-support 
laws, set up a system of foster homes, established in- 
dustrial schools, provided for the examination and 
classification of delinquents, established a juvenile and 
domestic relations court, made more adequate provisions 
for delinquent women and girls, improved penal institu- 
tions, and instituted more modern methods for caring 
for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic. 

It is a stirring and exciting story of one of the 
most eventful and significant periods in the develop- 
ment of a great state. 


This book will be of special interest to people working 
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in the probation field, as it shows how inexplicably inter- 
woven work of probation is with other aspects of a state 
welfare program. In writing this book Mr. James has 
performed an invaluable public service and it is to 
be hoped that it will be a continued story, and that 
future volumes will show the able and effective way 
in which Dr. Mastin’s work has gone forward under 
the leadership of his successors and disciples, Frank 
Bane and Arthur James. 

Virginia’s Social Awakening is more exciting than a 
novel. It gives a picture of Southern social problems 
as vividly as “Gone With The Wind,” and has the 
supreme superiority of being a volume that can be 
read in two hours. People in all states will find this 
book of great value in understanding social problems 
of their own state. It is a book that every public welfare 
official and every social worker should read. 


GLEN LEET 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Reviewed by FRANK W. HAGERTY 


“Youth Justice,’”? by Curtis Bok (June, 1940). This 
article sets forth the seven key steps of the “Youth 
Correction Authority Act,” drafted and proposed by the 
American Law Institute for enactment and adoption by 
state legislatures. Appropriate illustrations are given 
to show potential benefits to society if the plan is made 
to operate under proper administration. 

Judge Bok contends, in his discussion of the under- 
lying principles of the proposed act, that adequate treat- 
ment (not punishment) of the offender must be the 
primary emphasis if the habits and impulses of persons 
of criminal and antisocial tendencies are to disappear. 
The application of the principles of individual differences, 
the recognition of their needs, and the treatment of their 
problems are now considered of real importance. 

Institutional punishment as a medium of correction 
through the years has not solved the crime problem, 
and its faults are supported by its history. It is the 
purpose of the committee on youth justice to strike 
intelligently upon a system that will adequately protect 
society. 

It is the writer’s impression that social-jurisprudence 
and the social work profession have long been in agree- 
ment with the American Law Institute’s philosophy of 
“youth justice” as stated by Judge Bok. No true reform 
group or good probation organization or qualified proba- 
tion workers can take issue with Judge Bok’s statement 
which reads: “If something constructive can be done for 
them ( delinquent and criminal youth) it will help largely 
to solve our whole crime problem.” Adequate probation 
also recognizes the amenability of youth, and utilizes 
all aspects of the individual’s personality and character- 
a aid them in their best possible adjustment in 

iety. 

A sound probation system does not subscribe to the 
application of the cardinal principles of punishment. 


Their first consideration has been for intelligent under- 
standing, sympathetic handling followed through with 
a good treatment program. Indeed “Youth Justice” is 
far-seeing and progressive in its scope and objectives. 
The pioneering features of this movement are truly com- 
mendable. This alert organization has offered a uniform 
program to the state governments, which, if adopted, 
should greatly help troubled youth, who do not now have 
opportunities for adequate services and facilities assist- 
ing their adjustment, to dissolve their delinquent and 
criminal tendencies and habits. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by CHARLES C. LimBurG, Ph.D. 


*“‘The Scope and Purpose of the State Mental Hygiene 
Clinic,”? by Henry A. Cotton, Jr., M.D. (April, 1940). 
During the past twenty-five years a large number of state 
hospitals have established out-patient departments or 
clinics under a variety of names such as mental hygiene 
bureaus, child guidance clinics, nerve clinics, mental 
health clinics, and so on. The author, who is director 
of the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the New Jersey State 
Hospital, believes that such clinics render valuable serv- 
ices to the communities they serve, not so much by pre- 
venting the development of mental disorders ten or 
fifteen years hence, but by helping individuals work out 
better adjustments to their present problems. 

The most helpful cases for treatment are those vaguely 
classified as “child guidance problems.” These include 
temper tantrums, food fads, school problems, behavior 
problems, stealing, sexual maladjustments, and the like. 
Children and adolescents, referred when mental attitudes 
and behavior patterns are in process of formation, have 
a better chance of checking and correcting such patterns. 
While work with adults is less fruitful from the stand- 
point of producing tangible and abiding results, it should 
not be neglected. The education of parents, teachers, 
physicians, nurses, courts, and so forth, is considered 
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just as important as the examination of patients, and 
only through the cooperation of all groups concerned can 
the mental hygiene program hope to succeed. 

Probation officers and others interested specifically in 
the fields of delinquency and criminology will recognize 
the extensive overlapping between their fields and what 
may be considered to be the scope and function of mental 
hygiene clinics connected with state mental hospitals. 
The use of such mental hygiene facilities, wherever 
available, thus constitutes an important resource in the 
difficult and necessary task of reconstructing per- 
sonalities. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


*“*Spotlighting the Conference,’’ by Marjorie Bell 
(June 1940). Herein is adequately surveyed the highlights 
of the National Probation Association’s meeting in Grand 
Rapids, in May. A review of the topics discussed leads 
me to believe that certain over-worked “convention-al” 
subjects “belong” to every conference on crime, probation 
or parole. 

“The place of the Juvenile Court in a Child Welfare 
program” continues an old interest. Addresses stressed 
the importance of case work in modern institutions, 
that only certain types of juvenile cases should have 
psychiatric care. “The Adolescent Offender” is duti- 
fully considered; the limitations and values of social 
group work as aids to probation-parole supervision are 
studied. Miss Bell’s resume also briefs for the busy 
reader the discussions on publicity, the use of authority 
in social treatment of the delinquent. 

The inescapable impression is that the convention 
must have been one of genuine text-book character. 


“‘Psychoallergy” by M. Openchowski, M.D. (June 
1940). “‘Psychoallergy” is defincd as “that definite set of 
psychic reactions to stimulants—situations which make 
or break our daily equilibrium,” which each person 
possesses. This “sensitivity to life” has reference to be- 
havior resulting from our “capacity and skill in meeting 
and solving everyday problems.” 

A comparison is made to the more commonly under- 
stood allergy or over-sensitivity to certain physical or 
chemical factors. Deviations which influence our psy- 
chological patterns and directly affect our social ad- 
justments are not as readily recognized. Individuals 
of low mentality are said to be less psychoallergic than 
are people of higher I.Q.’s. It would be the aim of 
“Psychoallergy” to desensitize a person by preventing 
his subjection to high-emotional situations which would 
tend to develop a psychotic personality. 

Security in any form is considered a srenerai “desen- 
sitizer”; different set-ups would be introduced to provide 
people with “something to lean back on.” To some in- 
dividuals immunization to irritation from daily experi- 
ences may be obtained through financial security; others 
would do best when creative powers are expressed in 
hobbies, church or club affiliations, ete. That “some of 
our so-called successful readjustments of criminals are 
not the result of our activities but the result of a 
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natural desensitization” is Dr. Openchowski’s final com. 
ment. This article merits careful and detailed study, 


The June 1940 Issue carries an able explanation and 
review of the American Law Institute’s proposed “Youth 
Correctional Authority Act,” by Charles L. Chute, Exee. 
utive Director of the National Probation Association, 
The reader will find Chute’s study excellent. His analysis 
of the merits of the plan are conscienciously appraised, 
his critical evaluation of possible disadvantages inherent 
in the change is a vital contribution worthy of carefy] 
attention. The reviewer concludes with the author that 
“these objectives may be brought about more speedily 
and on a larger scale by extending the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile or domestic relations courts to include youths 
up to twenty-one.” 

The reader is referred to the May issue of FEprrar 
PROBATION for two splendid explanations and _ interpre- 
tation of the Law Institute’s proposals. An article by 
Joseph N. Ulman which appeared in the December, 
1939, Probation and first publicized this subject, was 
reviewed for the February issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


*““A Composite Rate of Social Breakdown,’’ by Bradley 
Buell and Reginald Robinson (May, 1940). Can social 
breakdown be measured? If it could be rated, like mor- 
tality, for example, then those responsible for programs 
of social welfare could focus the attention of the com- 
munity on what was actually going on, and could plan 
effective programs for dealing with the actual and 
potential social problems. In Stanford, Connecticut, an 
attempt was made to establish such a rate. In this study 
“social breakdown” was defined as the presence of social 
pathology in the family. Seven types of social disorder 
were included in the composite rate: crime, delinquency, 
mental disease, divorce, child neglect, unemployability, 
and mental deficiency. The family was used as the unit. 
In 1936, the composite rate of social breakdown for 
Stanford was 42.6 families per thousand, and in 1937, 
it was 40.8 per thousand. These figures are a measure 
of the social problems in Stanford, sufficiently serious 
to have come to official attention, but of course they do 
not measure accurately the results of the service pro- 
grams, because the decreased disorganization rate may 
be due to factors other than merely a service program. 
The rate is useful, however, for classifying families with 
respect to the extent of disorganization present and from 
such rating records should come a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the nature of the family disorganization. This 
knowledge supplemented by clinical analysis should form 
a basis for more definitive diagnostic classifications of 
family situations. 


“‘Metabolism Indices and the Annexation of Austria: 
A Note on Method,” by E. Y. Hartshorne (May, 1940). 
“Social metabolism” is used to mean “turnover” in the 
personnel of a group; and “social mobility” is used t 
refer to the movement of individuals from one group 
position to another. This article proposes a method of 
measuring the total social turnover and its converse, 
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the social stability index. The usefulness of the device is 
illustrated by a brief analysis of the personnel changes 
in Austrian university faculties before and during the 
process of Nazification. 


“The Toleration Quotient as a Device for Defining 
Certain Social Concepts,”’ by Courtlandt C. Van Vech- 
ten (July, 1940). This article is a criticism of Sutherland’s 
paper on “White-Collar Criminality” printed in the 
American Sociological Review, February, 1940. The 
criticism is that white-collar crime should not be called 
crime, because society tolerates white-collar indiscretions. 
In other words, crime should be defined by a tolerance 
quotient, that is, the ratio between an act and the degree 
of public acceptance of it. If a certain act has social 
approval or acceptance, even if it is illegal or unethical, 
it cannot be called a crime, as for example the common 
business practice of rebates or courtesy gifts, which 
come very close to being bribes. 


The criminal then may be defined as the one who 
exceeds the existing tolerance limits of the community 
toward him, and criminology becomes the science of 
transgressions of the community’s tolerance limits. The 
tolerance limit is where the community goes into action 
against a man, in its corporate capacity. This, of course, 
is usually where the law defines a conduct to be intoler- 
able. Since the law does not define white-collar mis- 
behavior as totally intolerable, this class of conduct 
cannot be defined as criminal, and should not be the 
subject of study for criminology. 

In his reply Sutherland points out that the two points 
of view are not very far apart. They agree that the 
tolerance limit is usually where the law is violated. 
White-collar violations of the law also exceed the toler- 
ance limit of the community and in this respect are like 
other forms of criminality. The difference is that the 
community intolerance is expressed in official action by 
administrative boards and commissions rather than by 
police departments and criminal courts. Consequently, 
white-collar criminality becomes a subject-matter for 
criminology, and Van Vechten’s statement that it is not 
practical to study it as crime “sounds like an expression 
of a vested interest.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Federal Prosecutor,’”? by Robert H. Jackson 
(May-June, 1940). This leading article by the Attorney 
General of the United States, is of interest. The 
Varied activities of the prosecutor’s office have in- 
creased both on the civil and criminal side of the law. 
The prosecutor is frequently under a duty to exercise 
quasi-judicial power in order to guard the rights of in- 
dividuals, protect the community as well as to preserve 
the interests of the Government. The technique of ad- 
ministration demands action without prejudice, emotion 
or adherence to mass clamor. Justice should be tempered 
with mercy and equity, however, where the offense 
8 clear cut and deliberate there should be efficient and 
fearless prosecution. We quote the article’s concluding 
Paragraph: “The qualities of a good prosecutor are 


as elusive and as impossible to define as those which 
mark a gentleman. And those who need to be told would 
not understand it anyway. A sensitiveness to fair 
play and sportsmanship is perhaps the best protection 
against the abuse of power, and the citizen’s safety 
lies in the prosecutor who tempers zeal with human 
kindness, who seeks truth and not victims, who serves 
the law and not factional purposes, and who approaches 
his task with humility.” 


**Parole Can Be Successful,’ by Edward R. Cass 
(May-June, 1940). The writer, who is General Secretary 
of the American Prison Association, surveys his 
subject under an affirmative title. Nevertheless he 
labors under no delusions. He points out that (1) 
intelligent and honest administration; (2) an adequate 
parole law drafted with skill and knowledge of subject 
matter; (3) a definite supervision program and a 
personnel appointed by merit are essential to attain 
that end. On the other hand, the author deals ade- 
quately with the negative side of the statement “Parole 
Can be Successful.” We quote: “What can be said for 
the State that operates a Parole System with 2500 
parolees and no parole officer.” An interesting dis- 
cussion follows. The article is based largely on a survey 
of the New York Board of Parole. That honest parole 
administration has the concerted approval of prisoners 
and public alike, is brought out by way of illustration. 
An inmate called attention to the fact that a local news- 
paper carried an advertisement guaranteeing parole 
fixing. The United States Postal Authorities traced the 
advertisement down to the manager of a local theater. 
The proprietor was fined fifty dollars on a charge of 
placing “untrue, deceptive or misleading advertising.” 
The article concludes with a survey of statistics on 
case loads, possible parole conduct, and violations. The 
statistics are vividly interpreted and worthy of care- 
ful study. 


“Juvenile Delinquency in England,’’ by Yale Levin 
(May-June, 1940). This article was originally a contribution 
to the Seminar in Sociology, of the University of Chicago. 
The author presents a classical analysis of the findings of 
outstanding philanthropists and penologists of the fourth 
and fifth decades of the 19th century and carries those 
findings through to the modern sociological concept. It 
is replete with carefully chosen excerpts and his anno- 
tations are as valuable as his own comments. The 19th 
century emphasizes social and economic factors as the 
primary “causes” of delinquent behavior. Quoting in part 
C. F. Cornwallis (1853) “Juvenile crime is but the 
blossom of a plant deeply rooted in our social institutions; 
and to deal with it as a matter of separate growth would 
be much the same as if a gardener, wishing to make his 
garden productive, were to cut off some of the buds 
from the bad fruit trees, and imagine thereby he would 
find the rest produce a good crop of superior description.” 
The modern emphasis on psychological and psychiatric 
interpretations of the behavior of juvenile delinquents 
and the vast accumulation of literature on this subject 
in the past three decades ranging from devices that test 
intelligence and personality to devices that explore the 
subconscious, have in the author’s opinion, done very little 
to increase our understanding of basic causes. It is 
unfortunate, in the opinion of Yale Levin, that students 
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of juvenile delinquency with few exceptions became pre- 
occupied with these newer interpretations to the neglect 
of the earlier emphasis on such factors as the family, 
the neighborhood and the gang. Publications on juvenile 
delinquency in the past two decades have become so per- 
meated with this new-fashioned emphasis, biophysical 
and neuro-psychic interpretations of juvenile delinquency, 
that presently many students began to doubt the exist- 
ence of any other interpretation. The present-day tend- 
ency to regard the juvenile court as a panacea with 
regard to juvenile problems is a dangerous one. Students 
in criminology are aware of the wider responsibility of 
the community to reach the deep-rooted social insti- 
tutions that result in juvenile delinquency. A very 
excellent discussion follows on the origin of reformatories. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 
Reviewed by Isaac Sway 


“Constitutional Rights of the Accused,’’ by William 
A. Gray (April-July, 1940). This article 1s a transcript of 
a speech delivered before the Acting Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society, as a part of a brief sympo- 
sium on the subject of “The Third Degree.” The third 
degree is vehemently condemned as a grossly illegal and 
inhumane process, which corrupts the administration of 
criminal law. No justification, legal or moral, exists for 
its continued use. Although it has not as yet disappeared 
from the American scene, there is encouraging evidence 
that its prevalence is declining sharply. 

The first few amendments (Bill of Rights) and the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as the state constitutions and laws, pro- 
vide adequate legal protection to a citizen against the 
various third degree methods. The constitutional guar- 
antees have been further strengthened by United States 
Supreme Court decisions, the most recent one having been 
handed down February 12, 1940, whereby in a unanimous 
opinion, written by Justice Black, a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Florida was reversed in a case involving 
conviction for murder- based upon confessions secured 
from the defendants under duress. 


Brief Comment on ‘“‘Third Degree,’’ by Dr. Edwin 
R. Keedy (April-July, 1940). It is Dr. Keedy’s opinion that 
third degree practices cannot be eliminated by present 
(or future enactments of) legal safeguards. Although 
such guarantees must be in the law, an aroused public 
opinion which brooks no compromise with or corruption 
of these protective measures, is the only force which can 
be effective in eradicating this sore-spot from the admin- 
istration of the criminal laws. To support this contention, 
England, where the third degree is a conspicuous rarity, 
is cited as an example, since its suecess in stifling such 
abuse is attributable to the hostile attitude of the British 
people toward it. 


“‘The Prison Visitor In England,’’ by Alexander Pater- 
son, (July-October, 1939). Extensive use of the prison 
visitor is made by the penal institutions of England. The 
visitor is carefully selected from volunteers for such serv- 
ice, and his relationship with the prisoner is carefully 
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controlled and supervised by prison officials. Close ¢. 
operation exists between the visitor and the institution, 
and the services of the former are closely integrated 
with the correctional program of the institution. 

Although we cannot evaluate objectively the effective. 
ness of prison visiting, since its results depend upon the 
influence of one personality upon another, there is good 
reason to believe that the practice is beneficial to the 
rehabilitation of the prisoner. It tends to dispel from 
the prisoner’s mind the common belief that he has been 
made an outcast of a society which harbors an intense 
hostility toward him. Such a wholesome change in atti. 
tude naturally follows the prisoner’s realization that a 
reputable citizen, in a spirit of good will and sympathetic 
concern for an unfortunate fellow human being and with- 
out personal reward or ulterior motive, gives of his time, 
money, thought, and energy for the sole purpose of help- 
ing him re-shape his life to the mutual benefit of himself 
and society. The prisoner tends to regain his self-respect, 
he becomes less conscious of being an outcast, the asocial 
attitudes and inclinations are replaced in a large measure 
by more acceptable social values, for he perceives that 
“folks still care,” “that those who were so ready to hit 
back should now be as ready to stretch out a hand to 
help.” 

The relationship of the visitors to the prisoner lends 
itself to a friendly and trusting rapport. The prisoner un- 
burdens himself more frankly to the visitor than he 
ordinarily would to the prison officials. His problems, 
conflicts, and needs are more fully revealed. As a result 
it is possible for the visitor to furnish a broader picture 
of the prisoner to the officials, who are then able to plan 
his correctional program and release plan more under- 
standingly and effectively. It is also a fact that the 
visitor, because of his frequent association with the 
prisoner, inevitably acquires a profound interest in the 
future welfare of his client, which invariably expresses 
itself in his effort to secure employment for him. 
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Judge William P. James 
Dies in Auto Crash 


Federal Judge William P. James, senior member of 
the United States District Court at Los Angeles, died 
July 28, of injuries suffered in an auto crash in West 
Los Angeles, July 27. His wife, Mrs. Ella Haas James, 
63, was riding with him at the time of the accident, 
and was critically injured. , 

Judge James, a widely known and outstanding jurist, 
was admitted to the bar at the age of 24. He served as 
deputy district attorney of Los Angeles from 1903 to 
1905 and was then named Superior Court judge by former 
Governor Pardee. Twice during the next five years he 
was re-elected to the Superior Court bench. 

In 1910 he was appointed to the California Court of 
Appeals by former Governor Gillette and on March 12, 
1928, was named to the United States District Court at 
Los Angeles. 

The tragic death of Judge James came within five 
days of the retirement announcement of Federal Judge 
George Cosgrave. 

Federal Judge Paul J. McCormick, who became senior 
judge in the death of Judge James, spoke of the jurist 
as follows: 

“The nation has lost one of its ablest and most 
experienced judges and I have lost a man who was 
more like a brother than a friend. 

“He was the soul of honor, conscientious to the 
utmost, sympathetically understanding and merciful 
in his judgment of his fellowmen; he was yet an 
uncompromising defender of the truth and of public 
and private rights.” 


Cameras Grinding 
for N. P. A. Movie 


A motion picture to interpret the juvenile court and 
probation is now in production and will be ready for 
distribution this fall, it has been announced by Charles 
L. Chute, executive director, National Probation As- 
sociation, New York. The film will be available in the 
16mm and 35mm widths to interested agencies through- 
out the country. 

Judges, probation officers, and leaders of welfare or- 
ganizations everywhere have long expressed the need 
for an interpretive motion picture in the field of delin- 
quency and crime prevention. Responsive to these re- 
Quests and mindful of the growing importance of the 
cinema in helping to create vital public interest in 
public welfare endeavors, the Board of Trustees of the 


iation has now undertaken to produce such a film, 
Mr. Chute said. 


Sanford Bates Named to 
New York Parole Board 


Sanford Bates, former director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, has been named by Governor Lehman of 
New York as a member of the New York State Board 
of Parole. His appointment became effective September 3. 

Mr. Bates, who resigned his Department of Justice 
post in February, 1937, to become executive director of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America, succeeds Frank I. Hanscom 
of Buffalo, who is retiring. 

With a long record of service in prison reform work 
in New England, Mr. Bates came to Washington in 


1929 at the request of Attorney General Mitchell to 


reorganize the federal prison system. The Federal Bureau 
of Prisons was organized a year later, with Mr. Bates as 
its head. He was succeeded by James V. Bennett, the 
present director of the Bureau of Prisons. 

At the time of his resignation from the federal service, 
Mr. Bates was paid high tributes by President Roosevelt 
and Attorney General Cummings. He has resided in New 
York since he began his Boys’ Club work. 


Mr. Bates is a member of the Advisory Committee 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Prison Congress Convenes 
At Cincinnati, October 21-25 


The Seventieth Annual Congress of the American 
Prison Association will be held at Cincinnati, October 
21 to 25. Conference headquarters will be at the Nether- 
land Plaza hotel. 

The National Probation Association, the American 
Parole Association, and the National Conference of 
Juvenile Agencies will participate in the cenvention. The 
National Probation Association will hold a regional con- 
ference, and in conjunction with the National Conference 
on Juvenile Agencies will sponsor a joint session. The 
Association will also hold a joint meeting with the 
American Parole Association. 

; For detailed information regarding the Congress write 
to Mr. E. R. Cass, General Secretary of the American 


Prison Association, 1385 East 15th Street, New York 
City. 


Ray L. Huff Remains 
With D.C. Institutions 


Ray L. Huff who had resigned his post as Superin- 
tendent of the District of Columbia Penal Institutions to 
accept the wardenship of the federal penitentiary at 
McNeil Island, has been prevailed upon to return to 
his post with the District of Columbia institutions. 
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Open Correctional 
Institution at Denver 


The Department of Justice announced on July 1 the 
opening of the new Federal Correctional Institution at 
Denver which will be used for the imprisonment of more 
than 600 offenders. The inmates will be comprised of two 
groups: young first offenders from the Northwestern 
states, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five 
sentenced to serve not more than 18 months, and the 
second group, jail cases of local origin. 

The institution at Denver is one of six new institutions 
constructed at strategic points throughout the country 
to aid the Government in handling specific types of 
cases and to improve standards of treatment for short 
term prisoners. The institution is without wall; the 
buildings are of the self-enclosing type. It consists of 
two cellhouses and ten dormitories, five of the latter 
being divided into individual rooms and classified as 
honor dormitories. Each of these units will house approxi- 
mately fifty prisoners. Adequate exercise yards have been 
provided as well as a receiving building, a small hospital, 
a congregate dining room, assembly hall, classrooms, 
shop space, and warehouse facilities. 


Blue Ridge 
Institute 


“Public Opinion and Social Work Interpretation” was 
the subject of the 14th annual meeting of the Blue Ridge 
Institute for Southern social work executives, held July 
29 to August 2 at Blue Ridge, North Carolina. “What 
the public thinks of social work,” “what social work has 
to say to the public,” and “making social work’s story 
known” formed the basis for the discussion at the 1940 
conference. 

The idea of the Institute—how to utilize and co- 
ordinate community forces and resources to serve the 
whole community most effectively—has always been the 
same. Of special significance is the large number of the 
same people who return to the Institute year after year 
to participate in the Institute’s unique experiment of 
group thinking. The Institute as usual made a significant 
contribution to the social thinking of those who attended. 

Mary Swain Routzahn was among the participants who 
contributed materially to the problem of social work 
interpretation. 


Edgar M. Gerlach 
Named Warden 


Edgar M. Gerlach, former warden of the Federal 
Detention Headquarters at New York, and affiliated 
with the federal prison service since 1931, has been 
named warden of the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Danbury, Conn. The Danbury institution is one of 
the thirty-two institutions now comprising the federal 
prison system. Approximately 600 male offenders from 
the New England states and New York City will be 
housed at the institution. No prisoners with sentences 
in excess of 18 months are to be maintained. The institu- 
tion was constructed at a cost of $1,600,000. Open house 
was held on July 12, 13, and 14. 


Virginia Conference 
Honors Carroll R. Minor 


Caroll R. Minor, chief probation officer for the eastern 
district of Virginia at Richmond, has been elected vice. 
president of the Virginia Conference of Social Work, 
1940-41. The Conference has a membership of more 
than 700 members. From 1937 to 1940 Mr. Minor was 
secretary of the Conference. Minor is a graduate of the 
William and Mary School of Social Work and has taught 
courses in probation and parole in its graduate school, 


Detention Institution 
for Rocky Mountain Area 


Jefferson County, Colorado, has been selected as the 
site for the federal correctional institution in the 
Rocky Mountain area, according to an announcement 
made by the Attorney General on July 14. The insti. 
tution, a self-enclosing type, one of the series of federal 
regional detention institutions throughout the United 
States, will be constructed at an estimated cost of 
$1,450,000, and will be used for the care and treatment 
of approximately 600 short-term offenders against 
federal statutes residing in Colorado and contiguous 
federal districts. It is planned that no one with a 
sentence in excess of 18 months will be housed in this 
institution. 

It is the hope of the Attorney General that the estab- 
lishment of this type of institution will stimulate smaller 
cities and counties to abandon their small, independent 
local jails, and consolidate them into a single institution 
under state control. 
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Michigan Judges Ask Higher 
Juvenile Court Age Limit 


Raising of the juvenile court age limit from 16 to 18 
years was asked of the State legislature in resolutions 
adopted on June 14 by the Michigan Probate Judges 
Association, in convention at Port Huron. The judges 
also asked for legislation to provide for a state juvenile 
probation system. 

Judge Harold H. Calkins, of Gaylord, was elected 
president of the Association to succeed Judge Frank L. 
McAvinchey of Flint. Harrisville was chosen as the 
1941 convention site. 


Victor H. Evjen Named 
Assistant Probation Chief 


The Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
on August 26 announced the appointment of Victor H. 
Evjen of Chicago as assistant chief of probation of the 
United States Probation System. Mr. Evjen, who took 
over his new duties on September 2, has been affiliated 
with the United States probation and parole office at 
Chicago for the past four years, and on July 1 was called 
to Washington as acting assistant chief of probation. He 
will continue to carry on his work as managing editor 
of the FEDERAL PROBATION quarterly. 

Mr. Evjen received his bachelor of arts from Witten- 
berg college, Springfield, O., in 1926. In 1930 the Uni- 
versity of Chicago conferred upon him the degree of 
master of arts. Later he continued his graduate study at 
the University’s school of social service administration. 

During his 14 years in Chicago Mr. Evjen had a wide 
and varied experience in the social welfare field, having 
been affiliated with the staffs of the University of 
Chicago settlement, the Chicago YMCA, the United 
Charities of Chicago, the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission, and the Juvenile Court, joining the federal pro- 
bation and parole service in 1936. During 1938 he spent 
eight months in Washington as acting assistant to the 
supervisor of probation of the Bureau of Prisons. 

In Chicago Mr. Evjen was also active in a volunteer 
capacity as a member of boards and executive committees 
of various welfare agencies, among them the YMCA, the 
Illinois Conference on Social Welfare, the Publicity 
Council of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, and 
the Central States Probation and Parole Conference. 
During the past year he was chairman of the probation 
section for the Conference, an association of nine states. 
Articles of his, dealing with delinquency and crime, have 
appeared in various professional journals. He is a member 
of the editorial board of The American Citizen. 


Optimist Club Contributes 
Juvenile Hall Workshop 


On July 25 ground was broken for a workshop for 
boys detained in the Juvenile Hall of Little Rock, Ark. 
When completed the workshop will house the wood-work- 
ing equipment and will also provide recreational facilities. 
The Optimist Club of Little Rock is largely responsible 
for the building of the workshop. The Club will equip 


the shop with necessary tools and give additional financial 
Support. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


“Fingerprints, health examination, case history, delays, 
red tape! Is this what you call THROWING a man in 
jail?” Reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate 


Elsa Castendyck Assists in 
Care of European Children 


Elsa Castendyck, director of the Delinquency Division 
(now Child Guidance Division) of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, is on a temporary leave of absence 
serving as director of the Child Care Division of the 
United States Committee for the Care of European 
Children, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Walter K. Urich Appointed 
Federal Parole Executive 


On June 16, Walter K. Urich of Chicago was appointed 
parole executive for the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
Mr. Urich, who had been acting parole executive since 
November, 1939, succeeds Myrl F. Alexander who was 
named junior associate warden at the United States 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 

From June, 1935 to 1940, Mr. Urich was chief pro- 
bation officer for the United States District Court, 
Northern District of Illinois. 

Mr. Urich was graduated from Heidelberg University, 
Tiffin, O., receiving his bachelor of arts degree in 1925. 
In 1928 the Chicago Theological Seminary, an affiliate 
of the University of Chicago, granted him the B.D. degree. 

Prior to entering the correctional field he served as 
special investigator, from 1932 to 1935 for the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. For three years he was 
employed by the Chicago Board of Education as a 
teacher and recreational worker. 
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Charles W. Fisher was named chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court, northern district 
of Illinois to succeed Walter K. Urich. Mr. Fisher had 
been acting chief probation officer for the Chicago office 
since November. 

Mr. Fisher joined the Chicago office in December, 19382, 
having been transferred to that office following 15 years’ 
successful service with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Prior to his affiliation with the Bureau, he was 
a teacher in Illinois for a period of 12 years. 

Judge Igoe, in speaking of Mr. Fisher’s appointment, 
said the following: 

“In Mr.Fisher we have a man who has had a varied 
and valuable experience in work with the offender, 
and whose social point of view is in complete accord 
with this Court’s effort to maintain high standards 
of probation administration and personnel selection.” 


Federal Clerks Convene 
in Washington; D. C. 


Thirty-five District Courts were represented at the 
19th Annual Convention of the Federal Court Clerks’ 
Association held August 29, 30, and 31 at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. The meeting was the 
Association’s first since the creation of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. Highlight 
of the Convention was an address by Director Henry P. 
Chandler. 

Past President George Brodbeck, clerk of the District 
Court at Philadelphia, was re-elected president for 
1940-41. Other officers elected were: Vice-President, 
Joseph W. Stewart, clerk of the Court of Appeals, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and Secretary, John Menzies, clerk 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 

At a later date the Executive Commitee, under the 
chairmanship of Col. Stewart, will select the Convention 
city of 1941. 


Judge Frank K. Myers 
Succumbs to Illness 


Federal Judge Frank K. Myers of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of South Carolina, died August 
2, after a period of illness. He was 66 years of age. His 
death brought to a close a long and distinguished career 
in public service. 

In 1934 Judge Myers succeeded the late Judge Ernest 
F. Cochran as presiding officer in the District Court at 
Charleston. Prior to that office, under appointment of 
President Roosevelt, he served for many years as master 
in equity for Charleston county, having been appointed 
by Gov. Martin F. Ansel in February, 1908. 

Long active in the church, the civic and social activities 
in Charleston, he was identified with several clubs and 
societies. He served for many years as vestryman in the 
St. Michael’s Protestant Episcopal church, and also served 
the diocese of South Carolina as its treasurer. 


During the World War he was a member of the legal 
advisory board, a member of the “Four Minute Men” 


organization, and chairman of the War Camp Community 


service. He was charter president of the Charleston 
Kiwanis club. 
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August-October. 


JoHN F. Lanois, chief U. S. probation officer, Dis. 
trict of Maryland, has been named to edit “News from 
the Field,” beginning with the November issue, 
Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION are invited to 
send all news items to Mr. Landis, Post Office Build. 
ing, Baltimore. 


New England Probation 
and Parole Conference 


Hartford, Conn., was host to the Fifth Annual New 
England Conference on Probation, Parole, and Crime 
Prevention, September 19 to 21, at the Hotel Bond. 


“Youth and Crime” was the subject of the banquet 
address delivered the evening of the opening day by Prof, 
Dwight W. Chapman of Bennington College. 


Friday morning the Conference focused its attention 
in a panel discussion upon the subject of “The Juvenile 
Delinquent.” Friday evening “The Young Criminal” and 
“The Youth Correction Plan” were the subjects of 
discourses. 


Saturday morning was devoted to training and jobs, 
Mathew Maney of the Massachusetts Department of 
Correction discussed “Vocational Training,” and Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Correction, Arthur I. Lyman, 
spoke on “Parole and Jobs.” 


At a probation luncheon, Saturday noon, Richard A, 
Chappell, Chief of Probation, United States Courts, set 
forth “The Essentials of a Unified Probation System.” 
Judge Burt R. Cooper, Rochester, N. H., reflected upon 
“New Hampshire’s Experience.” 


Among the inspection tours scheduled for the con 
ferees were: The Long Lane Farm (state training school 
for girls), the Connecticut School for Boys, the State 
Prison, the Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, 
the Junior Republic, Cheshire Reformatory, and the 
Massachusetts State Farm for Women. 


Richard K. Godwin, chief U. S. probation officer at 


New Haven, Conn., is Secretary-Treasurer of the Con 
ference. 


Probation 
Institute 


A two-day Probation Institute, immediately preced- 
ing and in conjunction with the Fifth Annual New 
England Conference on Probation, Parole, and Crime 
Prevention was arranged for September 18 and 1% 
The Institute was sponsored jointly by the Conferenee, 
the Connecticut Prison Association, the Connecticut Pro 
bation Association, the National Probation Association, 
and the Federal Probation System. 


Edmond J. Radzuk, assistant director of field work 
Boston College school of social work, instructed the 
two-day course. In addition to the formal classroom work 
the various groups participating had an opportunity # 
discuss policies and procedures in their respective offices. 
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PROBATION DESIGNED TO REHABILITATE 


HE Federal Probation Act confers an authority commensurate with 

its object. It was designed to provide a period of grace in order to aid 
the rehabilitation of a penitent offender; to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for reformation which actual service of the suspended sentence 
might make less probable. 


CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES, Burns v. United States 
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